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Coming in March 
DON'T MISS THESE ARTICLES 


Below are a few of the carefully 
selected articles to appear in the 
next issue of Farmer's Digest. If your 
subscription is expiring or if you are 
not now a regular subscriber, take 
a minute to renew or enter your 
subscription. 
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What Farm Managers Think 
of the Soil Bank 





There's little joy among the 
country's most professional 
farmers. They are frankly 
skeptical . . . 


Condensed from Wall Street Journal, January 19, 1956 


John S. 


“— SPENT the past week 
trying to figure out this 
‘soil bank’ plan but, darn it, I 
still can’t get the scheme to look 
good to me.” 

This cheerless comment on the 
chief proposal in President Eisen- 
hower’s new farm program comes 
from the manager of a string of 
several dozen Midwestern farms. 
He’s frankly dubious the Govern- 
ment will pay enough to take a 
chunk of his land out of pro- 
duction. 


Among professional farm oper- 
ators, this skepticism over the 
soil bank plan is widespread. 


These “pros” are paid for get- 


Cooper 


ting the highest possible dollar 
return from their clients’ farm- 
lands. Their opinions are apt to 
be more cold-blooded and _ less 
politically slanted than those of 
the average farmer. 

Their attitude, and the reasons 
for it, may be a tipoff on how 
successful this latest plan in the 
Government’s efforts to deal with 
towering crop surpluses will work 
out. As ticketed, the soil bank 
scheme would cost taxpayers $3 
billion over the next three years. 
Cash and Crops 

Under the proposal, farmers 
would be paid—in cash or in 
surplus commodities—for volun- 


Reprinted by permission from Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
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tarily reducing their acreage of 
wheat, cotton, rice and, perhaps, 
corn below Government-imposed 
allotments, or for shifting acre- 
age to soil-building grasses. The 
aim, of course, is to cut output 
of surplus crops and beef up 
farmers’ incomes at the same 
time. 


Although the soil bank idea 
has stirred up the greatest reac- 
tion, some other parts of Eisen- 
hower’s program also have caused 
storms in some sections. A Texas 
rice farmer, for example, claims 
the proposal to limit the amount 
of dollars any one farm can get 
in price support help from the 
Government would be “disast- 
rous.” He’s joined by a big Cali- 
fornia cotton grower. In addi- 
tion, some livestock producers cry 
they’ve been overlooked by Wash- 
ington. 

But the loudest argument in 
the farm country since Eisenhow- 
er sent his program to Congress 
a week ago has spun about the 
soil bank project and its effect 
on farmers’ fortunes. 

“Most of the hollering about 
the farm problem has come from 
western lowa and Nebras- 
ka,” notes Bruce Russell, general 
manager of the Farmers National 
Co. of Omaha, which manages 
1,850 farms covering 450,000 
acres in the two states. 

“In these areas,” says Mr. Rus- 
sel, “farmers are short of both 
cash and feed because of last 
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year’s drouth. Naturally they’re 
going to raise all they can. There 
will be a lot of resistance to tak- 
ing any land out of production 
there.” 


Payments Not Set 

What the Government will pay 
to entice farmers to idle their 
land hhasn’t been announced. But 
farm operators are openly skepti- 
cal Agriculture Secretary Benson 
will go high enough to make it 
worth their while. 

Their reasoning: If the per- 
acre payments are attractive 
enough to win over farmers, the 
$1 billion a year earmarked for 
the program won’t cover enough 
acres to make a real dent in the 
mountainous surpluses; converse- 
ly, if the program does cover 
enough acres to matter, the $1 
billion would be spread too thin. 


Farm managers estimate pay- 
ments would have to run to per- 
haps $20 or $30 an acre in Ne- 
braska and Iowa to get farmers 
to “deposit” their land. Even 
then, they believe, only the poor- 
er, low-productive lands would 
be taken out of cultivation. 

“The inducements are likely to 
be too small to have much ef- 
fect in our state,” declares H. 
E. Stalcup, president of Stalcup 
Agricultural Service of Storm 
Lake, Iowa, which manages 35 
farms. He calculates it would 
take $20 to $25 an acre to get 
land out of cultivation. 

In unveiling his program, Mr. 
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Eisenhower promised incentives 
would be “sufficiently high to 
assure success of the program.” 
He said the project might cut 
wheat acreage this year by 12 
million acres below the 55 million 
acre allotment and cotton acre- 
age by three million acres below 
the 17 million acre ration. In 
addition, an estimated 25 million 
acres would be shifted from such 
crops as soybeans, oats and sor- 
ghums to grasses and trees. 


Could Get Certificates 

One farm mai, ager who thinks 
he may put some of his poorer 
land in Mr. Benson’s soil bank— 
provided the Government price 
is right—is Edward McNaugh- 
ton, president of the McNaughton 
Loan & Investment Co. of Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. His firm controls 
about 7,000 acres of Kansas 
wheat land. He doubts, how- 
ever, much top producing wheat 
land will be placed in the plan. 

“So far it’s such a bedlam you 
don’t really know what to make 
of it,” comments R. W. Gowland 
of the Gowland Farm Service of 
Minneapolis which manages 50 
farms, mostly in dairying. “From 
the principle of the thing,” he 
adds, “I can’t see that it’s going 
to help much.” 

Under the Administration’s 
proposal, farmers need not take 
payment in cash in return for 
cutting back acreage in price- 
supported crops. Instead, they 
could get Government certificates 


good for an equivalent amount 
of these crops from surplus stocks. 

This certificate idea, borrowed 
by Mr. Benson almost intact 
from a recommendation by the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, has become a target for 
criticism by some farmers. Critics 
contend the plan might lead to 
a two-price system for crops, par- 
ticularly cotton, if mills buy the 
certificates from farmers. 

Possible side effects of the Gov- 
ernment’s soil bank experiment 
worry some farmers. Suppose the 
plan does work out? It certainly 
isn’t going to help dairy farmers 
who will have to pay more for 
the grain they buy for feed. “I’ve 
talked to quite a few dairymen,” 
says Mr. Gowland, “and they 
just seem to want to be let alone 
for awhile.” 

Makers of farm equipment see 
no boon in the bank plan, either, 
if farmers go for it in sizable 
numbers. 

International Harvester Frets 

“Farmers just won’t need as 
much equipment as they ordinar- 
ily would,” notes an official of 
big International Harvester Co. 
“This effect,” he adds, “probably 
won’t be felt for about a year. 
But eventually there will be a 
drop in demand for harvesting 
equipment. There will be a lesser 
effect on ploughs, discs, fertil- 
izer equipment, harrows and 
mowing machines,” he predicts. 

Fertilizer manufacturers _be- 
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lieve the soil scheme will have 
little or no impact on their in- 
dustry. 

“Most of the land that’s taken 
out of cultivation will be the 
lowest productive land. The 
farmer will use his remaining land 
to the fullest advantage; this 
means more fertilizer,’ observes 
Z. W. Beers of the Middle West 
Soil Improvement Association, a 
fertilizer trade association. More 
intensive fertilization and culti- 
vation of remaining land, of 
course, may partly offset the pro- 
duction cutbacks obtained by 
taking some parcels out of cul- 
tivation under the soil bank pro- 
ject. 

Though the soil bank plan ap- 
pears to be the most controversial 
proposal made by Eisenhower, 
some farm folk have singled out 
other points for attack. One: 
The proposal to permit the sale of 
some low-quality wheat by the 
Government for livestock feed. 


Corn Grower's Lament 


Karl F. Adams, president of 
the Bloomington Farm Manage- 
ment Service of Bloomington, II1., 
argues this release of wheat will 
“seriously hurt” corn growers by 
tending to drag down the price 
of corn. Most corn grown in the 
Bloomington area is sold to farm- 
ers in corn-short states for feed. 

“The more feed grain that’s 
available and the cheaper it is, 
the harder it is for us to sell a 
balanced ration,” complains Ed- 
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ward Glennon, executive secretary 
of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association. “The feed in- 
dustry, I’m afraid, will just have 
to sell harder next year.” 

One Eisenhower proposal that 
farm managers in the central 
West apparently are not too con- 
cerned about is the plan to lim- 
it the amount one farmer can get 
from the Government in price 
support help. But in the South 
and Far West, where some farms 
cover thousands of acres, they 
take a dim view of the idea. 

Says Marcus Mauritz, who op- 
erates about 9,000 acres of rice 
land near Ganado, Texas: “With 
a crop such as rice, which re- 
quires the use of heavy and ex- 
pensive machines, it is impossible 
to operate a small farm and make 
money any more.” 

The President’s message set no 
specific figure on the dollar 
amounts that could be advanced 
to any one farm but Federal 
farm officials are talking in terms 
of a $25,000 ceiling for each com- 
modity raised. Last year, many 
large farm operators drew several 
hundred thousand dollars each in 
Federal loan aid for their crops. 
One got more than a million. 


Most farm managers believe 
the President’s program overlooks 
the livestock producer and feeder. 
The Federal meat purchase pro- 
grams to date, claims Mr. Stal- 
cup, have been “only a rain drop 
in the ocean.” 




















No Shove and No Shovel 








From bins to bunks this feeding system is completely automatic . . . 
Breeder's Gazette 
Marley 


Condensed from 


C. F. 


ED Hebert, Christian Co., 

Ill., moves, grinds and feeds 
grain to 100 head of cattle with 
little more effort than it takes 
to dial his favorite television pro- 
gram. In fact, in Mr. Hebert’s 
setup, the whole operation is just 
a matter of setting dials for the 
correct mixture, then letting a 
time clock do the rest. Actual 
feeding labor is reduced to the 
occasional checking of controls. 
Grinding costs are a fraction of 
his previous outlay. 

It was the mounting cost of 
labor that made Ted consider 
push-button feeding in the first 
place. But, before taking the big 
step, he made a tour of other 
automatic feeding systems in 
northern Illinois to get a practical 
notion of their operation. Uni- 
versity of Illinois engineers 
helped, too. 


Ted Hebert buys all his feeder 


cattle, raising corn and hay for 


them on his 240 acres. Beside 
putting in an automatic feeding 
system, he wanted to enlarge his 
feeding capacity from 60 to 100 
head. So he had to make changes 
in shelter instead of just installing 
the mixer-grinder in his old build- 
ings. The resultant setup, repre- 
sents the best layout at which he 
and the college experts could 
arrive. 

The heart of the Hebert sys- 
tem is the mixer-grinder and 
blower. The electrically powered 
2 hp. grinder is located beneath 
gravity fed spouts from overhead 
bins where shelled corn is stored. 
Supplement also is gravity-fed 
from a special hopper above the 
mill. The machine automatically 
mixes grain and supplement in 
the desired amounts before they 
are ground. Feed is picked up 
by the blower and piped directly 
into the self-feeder in his cattle 
shed. Dual augers will level the 


Reprinted by permission from Breeder’s Gazette, Spencer, Indiana 
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feed as it drops from the collector 
mounted above the center of 
feeder. 


The mill will grind enough 
feed for a steer each minute of 
operation, requiring 1 hour and 
40 minutes for 100 head. Since 
controls are automatic and no 
operator has to tend it, the time 
factor is unimportant. 


In setting up his operation, this 
farmer was concerned with a 
problem which will be faced by 
many of you who want this kind 
of system: his grain bins were 
located a considerable distance 
from the feedlot—120 feet to be 
exact. But he found a farmer 
who had been blowing grain 150 
feet with no trouble. And, ac- 
cording to the University of Illi- 
nois, the blower is a simple and 
satisfactory method of moving 
most feedstuffs. An air velocity 
of 4,000 feet per minute is neces- 
sary for satisfactory operation. 
Horsepower requirements range 
from 1 hp. for each 100 feet with 
a 4-inch pipe to 1% hp. for each 
100 feet with a 6-inch pipe plus 
1/3 hp. for each 1,000 pounds of 


grain delivered per hour. 


Ted’s blower will be powered 
by a 3 hp. motor. The 5” blow 
pipe, of light metal, like down- 
spouting, hangs on a cable be- 
tween granary and barn. 

To house the additional cattle, 
Mr. Hebert remodeled his former 
layout, building a shed onto the 
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east side of the barn. It meas- 
ures 50 feet in length by 44 feet 
in width, and is open to the south. 
Siding removed from the east 
side of the barn was used again. 


The self-feeder located in the 
center of this shed is 24 feet long 
and 6 feet wide overall. The 
feed box itself is 4 feet wide with 





In the past quarter century 
20 to 25 million horses have 
been taken off American 
It is estimated that a 
horse eats enough to feed 
four and one half people. As 


farms. 


a result enough food was re- 
leased to feed approximately 
90 million people. 





the bottom built into an A-shape 
to direct feed into the troughs 
on either side. 


Other carpenter work included 
the construction of a hay feeding 
rack the length of the shed where 
the side of the barn had been 
removed. Baled hay stored in 
the barn loft is simply dropped 
into this rack, 40 bales for each 
feeding. Total carpenter labor 
for the 100-head-size shed and 
self-feeder was 280 hours, while 
20 hours of labor were required 
for concrete work. This includes 
the floor and foundation for 
which 37 yards of concrete was 
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purchased ready mixed. The 
floor extends 30 feet outside to 
the south, and is 44 feet wide. 


The Mix-Mill will run about 
$500, installed; cost of the blow- 
er and its installation will be 
about $400. With the exception 
of hay feeding, Hebert will then 
have “push-button” feeding. As 
a final step, he plans the con- 
struction of a walk-in bunker silo 
next year to take care of the 
roughage feeding. 


Will the automation feeding 
pay out? The owner thinks so. 


Besides reducing labor, he can 
look for a big saving in grinding 
costs. In similar operations the 
electrical and maintenance cost 
of mix-mill grinding has been 
about Ic per 100 pounds of feed. 
That’s 20c per ton. He has been 
paying 12 to 20c per 100 pounds 
for grinding. Add _ trucking, 
wasted labor in waiting for feed 
to be ground, plus the labor of 
filling feeders. When you figure 
how much feed will go into 100 
head of cattle, push-button feed- 
ing looks like a profitable in- 
vestment. 





Kill Calm Animals for Quality Meats 


Almost everyone at one time or another has seen a calf, hog, or 
chicken become wildly frightened just before it is slaughtered. 


It’s a gruesome sight. And it’s poor business, too, according to 


Nita Orr, frozen food specialist. 


The difference in killing a calm or frightened animal shows up 
in the quality and appearance of frozen meat. Miss Orr explains that 
when the animal is frightened or excited, blood rushes into the 
blood vessels. Much of it is still there when the animal breathes 
its last. That means the animal hasn’t bled well and since blood is 
a choice place for bacteria to grow, some degree of spoilage is apt 
to occur. This gives off-flavor to meat. 


An animal that didn’t bleed well can be distinguished by the 
firey appearance of the carcass and a pink tinge to the fat. Meat 
from frightened or excited animals is hard to cure. It sometimes 
spoils before the cure can take effect. 


Miss Orr says that one meat packing company puts all of the 
animals to sleep before slaughtering them. 











LANTING corn in the trac- 
tor tracks following minimum 
tillage — frequently just plowing 
and then planting in the furrow 
has passed the experimental 
stage in parts of Michigan. At 
least under the varied weather of 
the past 2 years, it has now been 
accepted as a successful practice 
by many Michigan farmers. 
The longest experience with 
this method has been at Michigan 
State College. Experiments have 
been carried on there for 10 years. 
On the average the yields have 
been as good or better than corn 
planted by conventional means 
on adjacent check areas, said Ray 
Cook, head of the MSC soil 
science department. Claude Price, 
foreman of the MSC soils ex- 
perimental farm, recalled that 
one year minimum tillage-tractor 
track planting gave an amazing 
yield increase. The soil was very 
wet that spring. 
But more convincing than yield 
has been the fact that the plow- 


Reprinted by permission from Michigan Farmer, 
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New Planting Method 


for Corn 


Planting in tractor tracks reduces labor costs 
and helps control weeds... 


Condensed from Michigan Farmer 


Fred Trump 


and-plant idea gave much better 
weed control every year, he said, 
as weeds were slow in coming up. 
Plowing is delayed until plant- 
ing time, and he tries to plant 
the same day he plows. Planting 
dates are between May 15th and 
25th if possible. A  clodbuster 
behind the plow is not used or 
needed, as that MSC farm is level 
and has sandy loam soil. A fin- 
ger weeder follows the plow to 
smooth the furrows some without 
packing the soil. “The method’s 
great saving is in time, which is 
money,’ said Paul Rood, soils 
extension specialist. 
OK on Rolling Land 

Cook has had good results for 
2 years with planting corn in the 
tractor tracks on his farm near 
DeWitt in Clinton County. Last 
year he planted 30 acres of corn 
that way. A clodbuster was at- 
tached behind the plow to make 
a little smoother seedbed, and 
to allow the tractor to run 
straighter on the rolling land. A 


Detroit, Michigan 
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good seedbed was obtained. The 
soil was slightly dry and moisture 
moved up mainly into the trac- 
tor tracks where the soil had been 
packed. This gave the corn a 
start over the weeds between the 
rows. 

The tractor wheels were 
weighted to provide good pack- 
ing. The fields have many stones, 
so a good job of plowing was 
needed. The procedure resulted 
in fewer weeds, but about the 
same yield of corn, Cook said. 
The corn was planted in 60-inch 
rows and a seeding was put in 
with an 1l-section grain drill 
straddling a row of corn. 

Harland Bennett of Fulton, 
Kalamazoo County, had great 
success in 1954 with planting corn 
in tractor tracks with no seed- 





In cooperative tests at the 
lowa Station, hogs that drank 
water from automatic water- 
ers gained ten pounds more 
per animal in six weeks than 
hogs watered twice daily. 








bed preparation other than just 
plowing. He tried it on a small 
scale in 1953, but planted 70 
acres this way in 1954. 

He figured he saved a lot of 
time and fuel by not fitting the 
ground after plowing. But he 
added that doing a good job of 
plowing is important. His soil 
is heavy and stoney. Thus he 
finds it wise to pick up rocks 
each year. The weather was in 


his favor in 1954, as no rain fell 
between plowing and _ planting. 
Had considerable rain intervened 
he would have used more tillage 
to control weeds before planting 
the corn. 


The spring of 1954 was quite 
dry and the loose soil between 
the rows drew little moisture 
from farther down. The corn 
rows were packed by the trac- 
tor wheels into a good, firm seed- 
bed down in the furrow. Thus 
the corn got all the moisture it 
needed to get a running head 
start on the weeds between the 
rows. 


Having a tractor that has the 
rear wheels the right distance 
apart is the first requirement. Or 
have a tractor whose wheels can 
be adjusted to the proper dis- 
tance apart. Bennett had the 
former, with 40-inch rows. He 
used a conventional corn planter, 
with the planter wheels following 
in the tractor tracks and carry- 
ing the weight of the planter. 
Bob White, MSC’s agricultural 
engineer, advised that planter 
wheels run right behind the fur- 
row openers, and that the seed 
be planted in the center of the 
tracks. 


The soil in Bennett’s fields be- 
tween the rows remained loose 
and easy to cultivate. He culti- 
vated the corn only once, cover- 
ing the weeds in the trench con- 
taining the corn plants. Weed 
growth before cultivation had 
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been best in the corn rows—for 
the same reasons that the corn 
got a head start. He added that 
perhaps he should have culti- 
vated the corn a second time. 


Controlled Quack 


The Shook brothers, Carlton 
and Chalmer, of Fulton have met 
a quack grass problem with 
minimum tillage and planting 
corn in tractor tracks. Reports 
from Huron County, however, 
are that heavy quack grass sods 
hinder use of this method. But 
the Shooks got complete control 
of quack 2 feet high in a 25- 
acre field just by plowing about 
May 5th, and planting in the 
tractor tracks. With quack grass 
prompt planting after plowing is 
especially important. Cultivation 
too is important to control quack, 
said Price of MSC. 

On another 20-acre field with 
no quack grass problem, the 
Shooks plowed, cultipacked once 
and planted in the tractor tracks. 
They moved in the tractor wheels 
to make 42-inch rows, and later 
cultivated up to the corn to con- 
trol weeds in the rows. The soil 
between the rows stayed loose 
and was easy to cultivate, Chal- 
mer Shook said. He added that 
the corn roots go down farther 
for moisture and so are better 
anchored. 

Charles Drake, manager of the 
Pete Lotte Farm near Long Lake, 
south of Kalamazoo, has had suc- 
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cess for 2 years with minimum 
tillage and planting in tracks. 
Nearly 100 acres of corn were 
planted that way on the farm in 
1954. A clodbuster was attached 
behind the plow. This method 
resulted in fewer weeds than 
with conventional tillage in some 
places, but in other places made 
no difference. 


But the big advantage, Drake 
felt, was that it saved about half 
the tractor operating expense. 
One man planted corn a day be- 
hind another man who was plow- 
ing. This shortcut also helped 
get the corn up ahead of the 
weeds, Drake said. Then when 
the corn was knee high, culti- 
vation covered the weeds in corn 
rows. He had some quack grass, 
too. 


LaGrand Smith of Addison, 
Hillsdale County, also used mini- 
mum tillage and track planting. 
One field was only plowed and 
then planted. Others were plowed 
and dragged in one operation. He 
feels that if a good job of plow- 
ing is done, no other tillage is 
needed. But he expects to pull 
the spiketooth harrow behind 
the plow this year. If the ground 
is wet more tillage than plow- 
ing is needed under his condi- 
tions, he said. Smith found mini- 
mum tillage and _tractor-track 
much quicker and easier than 
conventional tillage and planting. 
Weed control was much better, 
and his 1954 yield was 10 per 
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cent above his 5-year average, 
he added. 

Harold Funk, Lake Odessa, 
tried just plowing and planting 
in the tracks on 80 acres in 1954. 
He got good weed control, the 
soil was looser and cultivation 
was easier. The _ picker-sheller 
worked much more easily, he said, 
as he had no ridges in the corn 
rows to fight. Late June cultiva- 


tion fills up the tractor tracks 
level. He also felt corn grows 
faster on ground that has only 
been plowed. His corn yielded 
85 bushels of shelled corn per 
acre and better in some areas, 
but probably averaged below 
that. Funk rented a tractor that 
made 42-inch rows. Even then 
the corn was planted on the 
edge of the tracks. 








SOIL TESTS NECESSARY FOR 
EFFICIENT FARMING 


Farming without having the soil tested is comparable to trying 
to read in the dark. 

Agronomists say that although more and more farmers are 
learning the benefits of a soil test, many still have not taken advan- 
tage of them. The soil test measures six soil factors . . . the amounts 
of lime, potash, calcium, magnesium, organic matter, and phos- 
phoric acid present . . . and reveals any deficiencies needing cor- 
recting. 

It is highly important that the soil sample be taken accurately 
if test results are to be accurate. A representative sample from 
each field is needed. Take from 10 to 30 small samples, one from 
every part of the field, and combine them to get a representative 
sample. 

If the soil of the field is of different types, make composite 
samples for each type. For crop lands, take samples down to plow 
depth. For pasture land, a two-inch depth is sufficient. A com- 
posite sample—the 10 to 30 small samples added together—should 
not total less than a quart of soil. Mix it thoroughly and submit 
a half-pint of the sample for testing. 

The best system is to work a cycle ahead; that is, have the 
test made two or three months before the crop is to be planted. 
Be sure a clean container is used when collecting and sending the 
sample. County agents can give advice on collecting the sample, 
and in most states can furnish soil record sheets and containers. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 




















Can We Magnetize Cows 
To Catch Hardware? 





Now comes a surprising and promising solution to losses from 
uw . 
hardware"—small magnets placed in cow's stomachs... 


Condensed from Western Dairy Journal 


ROPPING pieces of metal 


into the stomachs of dairy 
cattle might sound a bit weird, 
but if preliminary findings stand 
up under extensive study, this 
may be a partial answer to the 
“million-dollar-a-year hardware 
problem.” 

Out at the Roger Jessup Farms 
in Glendale, Calif., they have 
been dropping 2'42-to 3-inch mag- 
nets in cattle reticulums for the 
past nine months. 

Although their initial findings 
show magnets will not give 100% 
preventive effect against trau- 
matic gastritis, they will sharply 
knock the incident. 

Veterinarian, Dr. Robert Car- 


roll, working under Dr. Vincent 
Jessup, undertook a 6-months 


study in the use of magnets. They 
became interested after reading 
an article on the subject by Dr. 
H. K. Cooper, Roanoke, Va., in 
the American Veterinary Medical 
Journal. 


Their findings have been that 
the use of magnets appear to have 
satisfactory, but not conclusive, 
preventive medical treatment 
against traumatic gastritis. But, 
they hurridly point out, it is not 
in any manner a clinical treat- 
ment for a cow that has a “hard- 
ware” problem. 

Right From Pasture 


Starting about January 1, 1955, 
they selected 100 heifer calves at 
random, fresh from the pasture. 
They chose these, as there was 
less chance for “hardware” prob- 
lems. 


At the time the heifers were 
being included in the milking 
herd, a magnet was dropped into 
the reticulum of 42 of the heif- 
ers. The other 58 were kept as 
the “control group,” so results 
could be compared. 

Although they now have 
switched to a 3-inch long magnet, 
the original ones were 2!/-inches 
long and %-inch in diameter. 


Reprinted by permission from Western Dairy Journal, 
Union Stock Yards, Los Angeles, California 
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They were known as Alnico V. 

These magnets were rounded 
off at the ends, lubricated with 
jelly and injected by means of a 
balling-gun. 

Following this, all 100 of the 
heifers were mixed into the milk- 
ing string and given no special 
treatment. 

Hardware for 57%, 


At the end of 6-months, rec- 
ords were compared. It was 
found that 33 of the 58 control 
heifers had required operations 
for traumatic gastritis during the 
6-months period. This was 57%. 
Of the heifers with magnets, only 
two, or 5%, needed operations. 

First of the test heifers was op- 
erated upon 1-month after being 
given the magnet. The magnet 
was on the floor of the reticulum 
attached to a piece of wire from 
chopped green alfalfa which had 
penetrated the wall of the retic- 
ulum. As chopped green alfalfa 
hadn’t been fed since November, 
it was concluded that the wire 
had entered before the magnet. 

The other test-heifer operation 
found a nail in the rumen. It 
was impossible to tell whether 
the nail had by-passed the mag- 
net or was there before the 
magnet. 

Although the high incident of 
“hardware” operations in the con- 
trol group was above normal, they 
found that the grain-mixer mag- 
nets at the Jessup dairy had not 


been working for an estimated 
two months. As a result, dan- 
gerous hardware was mixed in 
with the grain. 


Selected Healthy One 


To round out the test, a heifer 
with a magnet was selected at the 
end of the trial period for an 
exploratory operation. She showed 
perfectly normal condition, with 
no illness of any kind. 


Upon operation, the magnet 
was found in its proper place on 
the floor of the reticulum. At- 
tached were two wires, one 2- 
inches and one 2'-inches long; 
a nondescript piece of junk; 
which would have done no harm; 
and about ¥2-lb. of iron filings. 


Dr. Carroll thoroughly  ex- 
plored the entire reticulum and 
found no other foreign objects— 
no adhesions which would indi- 
cate penetration—and not even 
one small piece of iron filings. 

So encouraged was Dr. Jes- 
sup with Dr. Carroll’s findings 
that 300 heifers were given mag- 
nets in 1955. And provisions are 
for this to be a standard practice, 
along with tagging and other 
routine procedures. 


Wind Up In Rumen 


Costing about $1 each, the 
magnets will produce no known 
harm. And they will remain in 
the reticulum unless a different 
than normal body position is as- 
sumed. If such happens, the mag- 
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net is liable to wind up in the magnets, that magnets seem to 
rumen, where it will do no harm’ reduce to a minimum the oc- 
—nor will it do much good. currence of traumatic gastritis, 
and that in some cases may im- 
pede the movement of a metal 
object already imbedded in the 
floor of the reticulum. 

It may not be the answer, but 

It is known that stomach acids right now magnets certainly hold 
appear to have no effect on the _ promise. 


Continuing studies are under- 
way. Information from such few 
cattle is not enough upon which 
to make conclusive findings. 





NEBRASKA TESTS TELL 
FARM TRACTOR POWER 


Ever wonder how your tractor’s “pulling ability” compares with 
others? 

There’s an easy way to find out, says H. D. Bruhn, University 
of Wisconsin farm engineer. You don’t have to see which tractor 
will pull the other backward. Simply check the Nebraska test fig- 
ures on the make and year of tractors you wish to compare. 

One of each tractor model sold in Nebraska is tested by the 
University there, and the results are published for distribution around 
the country. Your implement dealer probably gets monthly copies. 
These tests check the two main power outlets on tractors—belt and 
drawbar. 

Belt tests find the maximum power developed and determine 
the fuel consumption at maximum horsepower. This test estab- 
lishes rated horsepower, and following tests determine fuel con- 
sumption at rated and less than rated loads. One of the newer belt 
tests determines the ‘lugging ability.” 

The drawbar horsepower tests are made in all working gears. 
Other drawbar tests determine maximum pull, fuel consumption, 
wheel slip, and how the tractor operates without wheel weights and 
tire liquid. Some things to watch for in the test figures are how 
much of a belt load the tractor will carry, and how much fuel it 
uses per horsepower hour. One test in the series shows speeds in 
various gears. 

These tests also help compare newer tractors with older ones. 
A farmer who wants a tractor to do as much or more work than 
an older tractor that he has, can check the test ratings on the older 
tractor, then see which new tractors have comparable ratings. 














Production Testing 
from Sperm to Steak 


Step-by-step how they do it on the C. H. 


Codding and Sons Ranch... 
Condensed from the Book, Production Testing 


F 


you are not interested in 

making more money from cat- 
tle, if you have an aversion to 
paying higher income taxes, or if 
you just plain don’t have time 
to count any more dollars, then 
the following pages are not for 
you. 


But if you are interested in 
increasing the weaning weights 
of your calves, improving your 
herd, increasing efficiency of pro- 
duction, and receiving MORE 
dollars for your labor, then just 
follow me. 


The question that has baffled 
scientists for centuries—“Which 
came first, the Chicken or the 
Egg”— is still unanswered as we 
go to press. I shall, therefore, 
start with my assumption that the 
egg came first. So, we begin our 
journey from “Sperm to Steak” 
with the egg, or in our case the 
sperm. 


These minute organisms are 


the very essence and beginning 
of all forms of life, containing 


in some mysterious manner known 
only to God, a complete and de- 
tailed blueprint of the finished 
product. The application of 
known factors of inheritability to 
the weight for age and perfor- 
mance record of a given herd sire 
enables us, with a reasonable de- 
gree of accuracy, to predict the 
quality and expected performance 
of his progeny. 

The selection of this sperm 
producer, the herd sire, is our 
most important problem. Eco- 
nomic conditions confine our se- 
lection to a definite price range. 
It is within these limits that we 
must find the very best bull ob- 
tainable. Only a proven herd sire 
can be considered. By that, I 
mean a sire that has records of 
performance on himself, his pro- 
geny, and their merits of confor- 
mation, gainability, efficiency of 
gain and desirable carcass qual- 
ity. 

After selecting our herd sire 
and a couple of alternates for 
testing, we collect semen from 


Reprinted by permission from the book, Production Testing from Sperm to Steak. 


Price $1.00. Written and published by Ch. H. Codding and Sons, 
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raker, Okla. 
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the herd bull periodically during 
the breeding season and use it in 
liquid form. As insurance against 
loss of the herd sire, and possible 
future use on cross breeding, a 
certain amount of the semen is 
frozen and stored in a dry ice 
chest. 


Now with our herd sire and 
his semen available, we turn to 
the brood cows. Essential to the 
keeping of any form of produc- 
tion records, of course, is to iden- 
tify each unit. Each cow, there- 
fore, must be permanently num- 
bered and that number recorded 
on her individual card in the 
brood cow file. There are several 
methods of doing this, all of 
which must meet this important 
requirement. It must be visual 
and easily read. The ear tatoo, 
though an integral part of our 
records, does not meet this re- 
quirement. Side brands, horn 
brands, or neck chains are all 
equally satisfactory. 


Side brands 6” high, applied 
with a branding iron when the 
cow is one year old is the method 
we use. The first number is the 
year of birth of the cow and tc! 
at a glance the current age of 
the cow. The practice of number 
branding all cows and replace- 
ment heifers was started by Dr. 
C. S. Hobbs, University of Ten- 
nessee, when he was foreman of 
our ranch in 1935. To permit 
easier and more positive reading 
of the side brands the winter 
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hair is clipped from around them 
each fall when the cows are preg- 
nancy tested. 

With our brood cows numbered 
and the herd sire and his semen 
available we are ready for the 
breeding season. Cows in heat 
are observed and driven to cen- 
tral corrals in each pasture and 
penned up. Since the breeding 
takes place during the winter 
feeding period, the gathering of 
cows in heat is done at the same 
time they are fed their winter 
supplement. 

The semen and all insemina- 
tion equipment necessary is taken 
to each corral and the cows are 
bred artificially at what is felt 
to be the proper time. 


Their number, date of breed- 
ing and the sire used is recorded. 
After following a program of ar- 
tificial insemination for two heat 
periods or approximately forty 
days, this method of breeding is 
discontinued except for certain 
groups of cows. Bulls are then 
put with cows at the rate of one 
bull for thirty cows to finish the 
breeding season with natural 
service. 

Young bulls to be tested are 
placed in individual pastures with 
one group of cows. Bulls remain 
with the cows for a period of 
three months, at which time they 
are removed. This completes our 
breeding program for the season. 


The next step in our program 
is the performance testing of the 
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calf crop. This will be recorded 
on ther sheet in the card index 
file kept on all brood cows. Sires 
are analyzed by their progeny 
groups. 


The first step in the perform- 
ance testing of the calf crop is 
to permanently identify each 
calf. This is done at birth by 
putting a number in the calf’s 
ear with a rotary chain number 
type tatoo instrument. 


This number gives the calf’s 
identification number and _ year 
of birth. Take, for instance, calf 
number 1615. The number (5) 
signifies that the calf was born 
in 1955. The calf tatoo number, 
date of birth and number of dam 
are recorded at this time. We 
have tried different stages for 
tatooing operation, at birth, week- 
ly, and at castration and brand- 
ing time. At birth, proves best 
for us. The instrument, ink, metal 
tags, hog rings, and ringer are 
all carried in saddle bags by two 
of us during calving time. The 
metal tag gives a temporary, 
easily read mark for the first 
month or so and saves catching 
calves to see if they have been 
tatooed. We have tried various 
temporary visual marks, but the 
metal tag attached with a hog 
ring proves best for us. It is re- 
moved when the calves are a 
month or two old. 


When the calves are two or 
three months old, they are 
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brought in and worked through 
the chute and calf table. 


We castrate the male calves 
(not kept for bulls), vaccinate, 
brand, ear mark, and dehorn the 
steer and heifer calves. Tatoos 
are checked to see if they have 
been recorded along with the 
dams’ number and date of birth. 
A glance at the Tel-A-Dial scale 
gives the calf’s net weight. This 
weight is recorded and adjusted 
to a uniform age. At the present 
time we are doing research on this 
weight in comparison to the 240 
day weight taken later in the fall. 


The calves are brought in for 
individual weights at seven to 
nine months of age. The calves 
are not separated but left with 
dams and kept off water over- 
night before processing. For ac- 
curacy, this is very important in 
getting a true comparison. Three 
men can weigh about 100 per 
day. More help would speed up 
the process. We arrange the 
chute so it opens onto the scale, 
place the squeeze on the scale 
platform and balance dial with 
squeeze and men on the scale. 
Dial attachment on top of the 
beam box registers zero as the 
calf enters the squeeze. The calf 
is caught, tatoo read, and a glance 
at the dial indicator gives net 
weight. The calf’s number and 
net weight are recorded on a 
large chart mounted adjacent to 
the squeeze. Three independent 
graders survey the calf as he 
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leaves the chute and give the calf 
a numerical grade. 


The calves are all adjusted to 
a 240 day adjusted weight. This 
is arrived at by subtracting 70 
lbs. (estimated birth weight) 
from the actual weight, dividing 
this figure by days of age, then 
multiplying this by 240 days and 
adding back on the 70 lbs. taken 
off first for birth weight. This 
gives us the calf’s 240 day ad- 
justed weight. Then 25 lbs. are 
added to heifer calf weights to 
compare with steer calves. Age 
of dam is compensated for by 
adding 60 lbs. for two and twelve- 
year-old dams, 35 lbs. for three 
and eleven-year-old dams, and 
15 lbs. for four and ten-year-old 
dams. For greatest accuracy use 
adjustment figures calculated for 
your state or ranch. 


With the adjusted weight and 
grade of calves we are ready to 
select our replacement heifers. 


We have been fortunate the 
past few years in having the able 
assistance of a _ representative 
from Oklahoma A.&M. College 
to help us with this very in- 
portant job. As a general rule, 
we keep 50% of the heifer calves 
for brood heifers. First 25% are 
culled on conformation. Then 
25% are culled on strictly a 
weight for age basis. This assures 
us of getting the highest gaining 
heifers of a desirable type. At 
one year of age these heifers are 
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number branded and the weights 
recorded. Some heifers are culled 
at this time on the basis of their 
gaining ability. After calving as 
two year olds more severe culling 
takes place, using as a guide the 
adjusted weight and grade of 
their first calf. Enough replace- 
ment heifers are put into the cow 
herd each year to allow for furth- 
er culling, maintenance of a stan- 
dard number of brood cows, and 
for estimated death loss during 
their productive life. The prac- 
tice of calving as two-year-olds 
has been followed for a number 
of years and has proven both 
practical and profitable. 


We have now completed the 
calf weighing and brood heifer 
selection. All that remains now 
is to receive some dollars for our 
labor. This is done by selling the 
bull calves, steer calves and cull 
heifer calves. These calves are 
all sorted with their mothers into 
groups uniform as to sex, size, and 
quality. 


They are then priced to in- 
terested buyers. The buyers make 
their inspection and a price and 
delivery date is agreed upon. 

The selling weights are taken 
at delivery time on the ranch 
scales which are tested each fall 
by the Oklahoma State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Shrinkage 
and weighing arrangements are 
agreed upon at time of sale. De- 
pending upon price and condition 
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of the calves the shrink varies 
from no shrink to 3%. 


For the past several years the 
calves have gone to Illinois or 
Iowa. The corn belt feeder car- 
ries them to a prime finish after 
approximately ten to twelve 
months of feeding. 


When the finished steers are 
sold at the central market we 
try to make arrangements with 
the packer to supply us with car- 
cass data including rib eye trac- 
ings on each individual steer. 
We want a large enough area 
of rib eye and consider a small 
proportion of red meat to repre- 
sent undesirable carcass quality. 


This information is compiled 
and used as one consideration in 
the evaluation of dams and herd 
sires. Also considered at this time 
is whatever information we can 
obtain from the feeder as to the 
ration fed, and the gaining abil- 
ity of individuals or sire groups. 


Thus, the production cycle for 
one year is indeed complete. 


Truly we have gone from “Sperm 
to Steak”. 

We are now confronted with 
an accumulation of valuable data 
to compile, evaluate, record, and 
at the same time conduct the 
next year’s program, based in 
part on the information received 
from the past year’s operations. 
Proper evaluation of these rec- 
ords will provide the answers to 
many questions. Summaries and 
comparisons can be made which 
will serve as guideposts for future 
operations. Herd sires can now 
be judged on the merits of their 
progeny. Young bulls being 
tested can be judged on their 
progeny and can be kept for 
future use or sold. Brood cows 
can be placed in order by their 
production records and culled if 
their records indicate it. 

The ending of the current pro- 
duction cycle marks the begin- 
ning of another. We have taken 
one more step on the LADDER 
OF YEARS toward our goal of 
herd improvement. 











Louisiana Corn 


Corn is Louisiana’s principal grain crop. In total acres planted, 
corn ranks second to cotton. During the five-year period (1949-53) 
the averages were 700,000 acres with a production of 14,500,000 
bushels and yield per acre of 21 bushels. In 1954 the acreage was 
617,000 with a production of 12,957,000 bushels and yield per acre 
of 21 bushels, whereas in 1955 the acreage was 605,000 with a pro- 
duction of 18,150,000 bushels and yield per acre of 30 bushels. 





10,000 Hens—a One Man Job? 





New Jersey farmers do it with 





ROILER growers, who made 

the headlines a few years ago 
with their 20,000- and 30,000- 
bird houses, may be in for some 
competition. 

The same trend toward big 
flocks is now in full swing in the 
egg business—and for the same 
reason: Efficiency. 

Take the case of Bill Kruse, 
who operates in the big com- 
mercial egg area around Flem- 
ington, N. J. He had a house 
that held 4,400 birds—a good 
sized flock in anybody’s language. 

To speed chores, Kruse put in 
a bulk feed bin when his local 
co-op started bulk delivery. That. 
added to automatic feeders and 
waterers, knocked out most of his 
lifting and walking. 

“Nearly figured myself out of 
a job!” smiles Kruse. “I found 
I didn’t have enough hens to 
keep me busy. So I built another 
house for 5,000 hens.” 

Today, this New Jersey farm- 
er is handling 9,400 birds almost 
alone! His wife helps wash, grade, 
and pack eggs—but that’s the 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, 
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automatic equipment, bulk feeding 
and streamlined management . . . 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


Ray Dankenbring 


extent of his help. 

Drive down almost any road in 
Flemington, and you see two anc 
three-story hen houses like 
Kruse’s. Mostly they’re 40 to 60 


feet wide, with lots of them 
rambling to more than 300 feet 
in length. 


And most of the operators got 
where they are by traveling the 
same route as Kruse. They start- 
ed out small, added automatic 
devices to eliminate the back 
work, then had to add more birds 
to make full use of their own 
time. 

The nice thing is that you can 
use many of their ideas, even if 
you’re a small or medium-siz« 
operator and intend to stay tha‘ 
way. But after you’ve eliminated 
the backwork, don’t be surprised 
to find yourself building another 
hen house! 

Not all farmers in the Flem- 
ington area are supermen. No’ 
everyone tries to handle 10,000 
layers alone. 

But since bulk feeding and au- 
tomatic equipment has moved in, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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the average has pushed up to 
around 7,500 birds per man—still 
a lot of chickens, and eggs, to 
take care of. 


How Do They Do It? 


They keep hens strictly as a 
fulltime, commercial business. 

Here are some of their man- 
agement suggestions: 


1. Build houses as cheaply as 
you can, aim to get your money 
out of them as fast as possible. 
Leo Soloski’s original 4,400-bird 





At long last woman has 
been placed at a disadvan- 
tage. Man can now travel 
faster than sound. 








masonry house was only one- 
story and was insulated. No doubt 
about it—it made a neat-looking 
farmstead. But it cost him $1.80 
per bird. 

Across his yard is a newer 
house that holds the same num- 
ber of birds. It has one story, 
an asphalt roof, cello-glass win- 
dows, and a dirt floor downstairs. 


The cost: 90 cents per bird. 


2. Put as many birds as you 
can into each house. Many of 
the New Jersey farmers allow 
only 1% square feet per bird, 
instead of the usual 3. 

3. Get as much feed into the 
birds as possible—feed only a 
high energy mash. Some Flem- 
ington operators keep the house 
lights burning all night. 


4. YNon’t cull the flock. “It 
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only stirs them up, and wastes 
labor,” they say. With the uni- 
form. breeding we get today, 
there isn’t as much difference in 
individual hens as there used to 
be. 

At Flemington, they keep a 
flock as long as it’s averaging 
50% to 55% production of medi- 
um-sized eggs. When production 
drops below that, out goes the 
entire flock, and in comes the 
new. Even with this tough rule, 
some are able to keep hens until 
they’re two years old. 


5. Don’t stick to “favorite” 
breeds or strains of chickens. 
Many of the New Jersey poultry- 
men buy two or three different 
kinds, then keep records to see 
which makes the most money. 
Next time, they buy the best 
strain, but bring in smaller num- 
bers of another strain or two for 
testing. That means they get bet- 
ter hens nearly every time they 
switch flocks. 

6. Clean litter out of houses 
only when you switch flocks- 
not in between times. You may 
need to add a little, or stir it up 
to keep it dry. 


7. Get every penny you can for 
eggs. That means gathering often 
—maybe five times a day, wash- 
ing, candling, and cooling to get 
top quality. About a third of the 
eggs produced in the Flemington 
area go to the famous Flemine- 
ton Egg Auction. The auction, 
selling to New York area buyers, 
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charges a flat fee of 50 cents per 
30-dozen case for selling. 


Switch To Bulk Bins 


Bulk bins are probably the 
main reason for bigger flocks and 
all-mash feeding in the Fleming- 
ton area. And the bulk feeding 
is largely the work of one pop- 
ular feed man—Joseph Kenny, 
manager of the Delaware Valley 
Farmer’s Co-op. 

Kenny, a former county agent, 
is still doing county agent work 
among his members. Poultrymen 
using the co-op’s feed rely on 
him to spot disease in their flocks 
the minute it starts, and add the 
right medicants to the feed. And 
they count on him to supply feed 
that will turn out the most eggs. 

“There are a lot of angles to 
picking the best formula,” says 
Kenny. “For instance, feed stored 
in a metal bin atop a hen house 
has to stand up to 125-degree 
heat in summer, without losing 
its punch, or palatability, and 
without caking.” 

If an ingredient in the feed 
goes haywire, Kenny says, it may 
affect egg yolk color. And the 
New York customers are partic- 
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ular—they want a light lemon- 
yellow yolk. They squawk or stop 
buying, when it’s off-shade. 


Here’s a trick to keep birds eat- 
ing—even in hot summer weath- 
er. We saw it on the farm of 
Paul Schneidermann, a 10,000 
bird man. 

Schneidermann noticed that 
every time the clock kicked the 
automatic feeder into action, hens 
rushed to the feeding troughs and 
started eating. 

“Tt isn’t that they’re out of 
feed,” he explains. “They just like 
it fresh.” 

He rigged up a slide plate for 
the opening in the feeder hopper, 
so he could cut down the amount 
of feed that meters into the 
troughs. Now he runs the feeder 
oftener, and the hens eat more. 

Says Schneidermann, “The 
biggest job in this business is 
making the rounds. You have to 
check the lights to see that all 
are clean and burning, check the 
water, check the birds for disease, 
check ventilation, check the feed 
—check everything!” 


It’s those little details of man- 
agement that make the difference. 





Most Farm Wells Too Small 


Most farm wells are too small to use for irrigating. The usual 
farmstead well delivers 10 gallons of water a minute or less. That’s 
barely enough to irrigate one acre even if the well could stand con- 


tinuous pumping. 


Irrigation wells are usually capable of delivering 


200 gallons a minute or more, and doing it 24 hours a day under 


continuous pumping. 
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Birth of a Lamb Pool 





HE old proverb, “Where 

there is a will, there is a 
way”, ably describes the birth of 
the Watkins Glen Lamb Pool in 
Schuyler County, New York. 

It was in the Summer of 1946 
that the livestock committee of 
the Schuyler County Farm Bu- 
reau decided it was time to do 
something to improve the mar- 
ket for sheep and lambs. Lambs 
were being sold to individual buy- 
ers travelling from farm to farm, 
or else they went through a few 
small auction sales. Farmers were 
at the mercy of buyers who talked 
about a depressed market or poor 
quality of lambs in a flock. 

The grower really had no way 
of knowing just how good his 
lambs were, nor their market val- 
ue. Buyers purchased the lambs 
at their own price, which was us- 
ually based on the poorest lambs 
in the flock and at a per head 
value rather than by weight. 

The sheep growers recognized 
their marketing problems but had 
no ready solutions for them. Late 


Ten years of cooperative marketing have 
paid well for sheep breeders of 


Schuyler County, N.Y... . 


“ Condensed from The Rural New Yorker 


Irving A. Davis 


in the Summer of 1946, how- 
ever, several growers attended a 
meeting to hear Raymond V. 
Hemming, manager of the newly 
created Empire Livestock Mar- 
keting Co-op, Inc. discuss pool 
marketing of lambs in Ohio. 

Mr. Hemming had previously 
been employed as a livestock buy- 
er for a large packing house and 
had bought many lambs from 
the Ohio lamb pool. As a buyer 
of lambs, he liked the pool sys- 
tem; he knew lambs are graded 
according to how they will yield 
in the dressed carcass. The dress- 
ing percentage is mighty impor- 
tant to a packer. An 80-pound 
lamb that dresses 50 per cent 
yields 40 pounds of meat sale- 
able to the consumer; a second- 
class lamb also weighing 80 
pounds that dresses only 40 per 
cent yields 32 pounds of market- 
able meat. 


A Number One lamb gives the 
packer eight pounds of additional 
saleable meat, and he can there- 
fore afford to pay the producer 


Reprinted by permission from The Rural New Yorker, New York City 
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several cents more per pound 
for it. The variation which causes 
these two lambs’ dissimilar dress- 
ing weights is in the finish or flesh 
carried by them. At many New 
York auctions and at private 
treaty sales of lambs, this differ- 
ence is not recognized. The farm- 
er does not clearly realize it as a 
factor in price. The buyer does, 
however, and makes an offer 
based on the average of poor 
lambs in the flock. The sheep 
grower loses on the above-aver- 
age lambs and the buyer gets 
the profit. 


In the pool system, a farmer 
sorts out his top lambs and brings 
them to the pool market as they 
reach desirable finish. He is giv- 
en a slip showing the number of 
lambs or market sheep he has 
unloaded, and his animals are 
then graded where the farmer can 
watch. Lambs in each grade are 
weighed and the farmer is given 
a separate ticket showing the 
number and weight of lambs he 
has for marketing in each grade. 
All lambs are then yarded to- 
gether by grade, and they are 
sold by grade direct to the packer. 


Impressed by Ohio Ideas 


Sheep growers and county ag- 
ricultural agents in various parts 
of New York State were very 
much interested in the sheep pool 
idea, and a tour to Ohio was ar- 
ranged in the early Fall of 1946 


to see some pools in actual op- 
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eration. A delegation from the 
Schuyler County Farm Bureau 
attended the tour, and it was 
favorably impressed with what it 
saw. On their return the dele- 
gates set to work on a demonstra- 
tion pool. Empire Livestock Co- 
op., Inc., was engaged as mar- 
keting agent. Pool day brought 
a lot of activity, and 1,967 lambs 
plus a few old ewes were sold. 
They were graded by Robert 
Rector, who was borrowed for 





A recent change in the So- 
cial Security law makes it pos- 
sible for disabled persons to 
protect their Social Security 
insurance rights while they are 
totally disabled, by applying 
for a "disability freeze." Ask 
your local Social Security of- 
ficer to explain this provision. 








the day from the Producers Mar- 
ket Co-op. in Ohio. The lambs 
were sold at auction, with repre- 
sentatives from many major pack- 
ing plants present. Over 500 in- 
terested sheep growers from all 
parts of the State turned out. 

The demonstration was succes- 
ful, and many valuable lessons 
were also learned. It was recog- 
nized that a series of pools would 
have to be held if they were to 
prove of maximum value to the 
sheep breeder. A series offers the 
breeder a chance to market his 
good lambs when they are ready; 
it gives him a chance, too, to feed 
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the poorer ones a little longer 
and therefore to sell a higher 
percentage of his total lamb crop 
in top grades. 

Moreover, the auction method 
of selling graded lambs was shown 
to be unsatisfactory. It did not 
assure the growers that grades of 
lambs would sell at their actual 
value in comparison with other 
grades. One grade brought too 
much or too little in comparison 
to another one, based on the ac- 
tual eventual meat-market value. 
The lambs graded at the pools 
are like live-packaged, uniform 
products; all the lambs which will 
yield a dressing percentage of 50 
per cent are in one pen, the 48 
per centers in another pen, the 
46’ers in another, and so on down 
the line to the culls. Accurate 
grading is a science that only a 
few men with years of experience 
can perform. The method of sell- 
ing was a problem that needed 
further study. 

New Method of Selling 

Two more pool demonstra- 
tions were nevertheless set up in 
1947 on a similar basis, and at 
the close of the 1947 season the 
committee carefully reviewed the 
previous two seasons’ experience. 
The pool system was carefully 
evaluated in terms of what it 
could do for sheep growers. 

So a third demonstration of 
five pools was scheduled for the 
Fall of 1948. Mr. Rector had 


in the meantime accepted a po- 
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sition with Empire, still the mar- 
keting agent, and the committee 
set up the following symbols to 
designate the various pool grades: 
Prime—Number 0 (on head) ; 
Choice— Number 1; Good — 
Number 2; Medium—No. 3; 
Common—Number 4. The lambs 
were graded on type, quality and 
finish. Markings were also used 
to designate culls and feeders, 
bucks and old ewes. 

A new method of selling was 
established. By grade, all the 
lambs of the season were offered 
to a single packing house under 
a written agreement, and the 
packer agreed to pay top market 
price, by grade, subject to the 
satisfaction of the Empire Co- 
op’s directors. Anytime the pack- 
er failed to meet this obligation, 
the directors had the reserved 
right to change to another pack- 
er. The arrangement had value 
for both packer and the sheep 
grower. It assured the packer a 
constant supply of lambs through- 
out the season from the nearby 
New York area; and for this, it 
was willing to pay top prices. 
The grower benefits by getting 
top market price even during 
those parts of the season when 
lamb supplies exceed consumer 
demand. 

Sheep Breeders’ Co-op 


Organized in 1949 

Up until this point, the lamb 
pools were operated on a demon- 
stration basis by the Schuyler 
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County Farm Bureau livestock 
committee. During the Winter of 
1948, the committee again dis- 
cussed the merits and values of 
pool marketing of lambs. 

A growers’ meeting was called 
and, with the pool system of mar- 
keting again reviewed, the Schuy- 
ler County Sheep Breeders’ Co- 
op., Inc., was formally organized. 

The cooperative’s marketing 
has been successful. Several fac- 
tors that have made it so: 1. 
There was a real marketing job 
to be done, and growers felt the 
need for it. 2. The market was 
developed by growers as they 
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wanted it, first through the Farm 
Bureau livestock committee as a 
demonstration, and then as a 
commercial operation by growers 
through their own cooperative. 
Market policies were set by the 
cooperative as owners and oper- 
ators of the pool. 3. The growers 
themselves served without pay, 
taking turns in supplying the la- 
bor to run the many pools and 
voluntarily assisting in building 
construction. 4. The cooperative 
was successful in calling together 
the many groups involved in mar- 
keting, and in arriving at a very 
good working agreement. 





COST OF SILO CONSTRUCTION 


The annual cost of storing silage in unlined and concrete-lined 
trenches ranges from $1 to $1.40 a ton. 


With upright silos, the average yearly cost of storage including 





depreciation, interest, upkeep and spoilage varies from $1.65 per 
ton for a 100-ton silo to $1.29 for those of 200-ton capacity. These 
findings have grown out of a study of silo construction and silage 
production practices by A. C. Magee, agricultural economist at 
Texas A. & M. College. 

Magee found that unlined trenches were the most numerous 
and cheapest to build. Farmers in these areas spend an average of 
$90 on a 100-ton unlined trench and up to $122 for a 200-ton 
capacity trench. The useful life of this type is about five years. 

The initial cost of trenches of similar capacity lined with con- 
crete varies from $760 to $1,466 depending upon size. 

A 100-ton concrete stave upright type silo costs approximately 
$1,400, while those of 200-ton capacity went as high as $2,040. 
The usual life of the latter types of trenches is about 20 years. 

On farms with crops yielding 12 tons of silage an acre, Magee 
found that five men, two tractors and two trucks could harvest 
eight acres a day. A crew of eight men and four tractors was needed 
to put a similar yield in an upright silo. Texas A. & M. 














Farms Retooling for New Model Pig 





REVOLUTION is gener- 
ating in the nation’s pig pens. 
Within ten years (perhaps 
five) the millions of lard type 
hogs which now polka-dot our 
landscape may disappear. They 
would be replaced by meat type 
porkers with an inbred tendency 
to produce more lean cuts and 
far less fat. The changeover 
would amount to an almost com- 
plete retooling job by the giant 
swine industry although, unlike 
in a factory, the process would 
not interrupt production. 

It’s a big deal, moneywise and 
otherwise. Farmers grossed more 
than $3,000,000,000 from hogs in 
1954, and although there are 
only estimates as to Mr. Grunt’s 
total worth to the economy, the 
guesses run up to $5,000,000,000. 
Traditionally, we have used 
everything the hog has got in- 
cluding the pancreas gland from 
which we derive insulin at the 
rate of one ounce to 7,500 pigs. 

The new hog population would 
be developed by selective breed- 


Loss of lard market and popularity of 
European hams send $5,000,000,000 
swine industry into a giant 


changeover .. . 


Condensed from Nation's Business 


Gerald Movius 


ing processes from the small pool 
of meat type animals already in 
existence, and the stupendous 
sweep of the operation is illus- 
trated by some statistics of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

There were 55,000,000 hogs on 
farms last Jan. 1, 1954, and of 
the 100,000,000 little pigs that 
went to market in 1955 fewer 
than a third met the less fat, 
more lean standards of the revo- 
lution in porkers. 

Some fortunes may be made 
in the process of retooling, and 
some may be lost, but it’s either 
that or the hog is going to lose 
his reputation as the farmer’s 
mortgage lifter. 

The hog is in the worst pre- 
dicament of a long and fabulous 
career which dates back to the 
Eighteenth Century when we de- 
veloped the affinity between the 
animal and Indian corn. There’s 
a glut of lard, without the slight- 
est promise of improved demand. 
Detergents have cut into the 
market for inedible fats that go 


Reprinted by permission from Nation's Business, Washington, D. C. 
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into soap, and with hog produc- 
tion above prewar levels in most 
nations, the export outlook for 
American pork is bleak. 

Currently highlighting the woes 
of the pig family is the trend of 
prices for hogs on the hoof. 

Birth control in the pig pen 
might ameliorate some of these 
problems, but fewer hogs will not 
change the calory-conscious con- 
sumer’s increasing resistance to 
pork. That’s where the fat is in 
the fire. The consumer has ad- 
vised Mr. Grunt in writing—on 
the cash register slips of retail 
markets — that his hams, loin 
roasts, chops, shoulder butts, pic- 
nic shoulders and bacon are too 
fatty, and the real payoff in the 
pig business has always come 
from meat, not by-products. You 
would never guess it from the 
hog market, but our per capita 
meat consumption is up by one 
third in the past 20 years. We 
are eating half again as much 
beef and twice as much chicken, 
while pork consumption is at a 
16-year low. 

“Pork,” says the Farm Journal, 
“is losing out. Even more em- 
barrassing than losses to compet- 
ing meats in this country is the 
shellacking our pork is taking 
from foreign hams.” 

This hog-rich country imported 
113,200,000 pounds of pork in 
1954, mostly in the form of 
canned hams from Denmark, 
Holland, West Germany and 
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Poland. The total imports are 
hardly a nibble compared to do- 
mestic output, but the trend con- 
cerns the swine industry. Im- 
ports in 1954 were almost 30 per 
cent ahead of 1953 and about 
double 1952, and the swine in- 
dustry is aware that it is usually 
tougher to recapture a skidding 
market than to build a new one. 
Foreign hams are finding favor 
because they are very lean, well 
shaped and can be sliced from 
end to end. 


Can’t American packers turn 
out hams to match the imports? 
They can, and they do. They 
would produce more of them, 
they say, if they could get the 
right kind of hog in sufficient 
numbers. 

The ham begins with the pig. 
As Carroll Plager of Hormel & 
Co. at Austin, Minn., points out, 
“The meat packing industry is 
the direct opposite of the auto 
industry which puts a number of 
parts together to make the fin- 
ished product. We start with the 
whole hog and must find a mar- 
ket for all the parts.” 


The American Meat Institute, 
the trade association of the pack- 
ers, along with the major seg- 
ments of the farm press, is in the 
van of the revolution. So are 
most of the purebred hog breed- 
ers’ associations. These breeders 
are the men who supply new 
blood in the form of boars for 
farm herds and foundation stock 

















of both sexes for new herds. 
They are eager to produce the 
kind of product their customer 
wants. 

Their customer is the farmer. 
the commercial market hog pro- 
ducer, and the farmer is for the 
revolution, too— with reserva- 
tions. He would like to see the 
live hog buyers pay a premium 
for meat type hogs before he 
invests in new breeding stock at 
several hundred dollars, or may- 
be more, per animal. Some buy- 
ers already do, and others are in- 
clined to go along if the farmer, 
in his turn, will accept a discount 
on over-fat hogs. 

Many farmers believe that nat- 
urally fat type hogs grow faster 
and use less feed per pound of 
gain than do naturally lean types, 
but, on balance, the farmer is 
perfectly willing to raise the meat 
type hog if he can do so at more 
profit, or, at the worst, with no 
less profit than he can get by 
raising the lard type porker. 

So the revolution is not with- 
out its roadblocks. 

Dr. L. N. Hazel, livestock spe- 
cialist at Iowa State College, 
points out “a real danger of go- 
ing overboard for meat type hogs. 
Farmers still want improvements 
in litter size, soundness, freedom 
from defects, growth rate and 
good qualities as well as meatier 
hogs.” 

For example, the mothering 
ability of the sow is of consider- 
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able economic importance. It’s 
fine if Mrs. Grunt has 11 piglets 
in one litter, each of them en- 
dowed with the meat type qual- 
ities she carries in her genes, but 
if the mothering ability has been 
bred out of her, and she thought- 
lessly squashes seven of her 





Egyptian farmers ‘plant’ 
fish in the water covering 
their rice crops. The fish 
swim through the fields eat- 
ing insects and weeds. Waste 
material from the fish fertil- 
Both fish and 


rice thrive well. 


ize the soil. 





babies before weaning time, it’s 
not fine. The litter comes close 
to a dead 
The men who are actually 
molding the progenitors of to- 
morrow’s average market hog 
have all these things in mind. 
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Their enthusiasm is tempered 
by a restraint that comes from 
the knowledge that they are 
launched on a scientific adven- 
ture which rivals, in its own way, 
the exploration of the atom. 

The meat type hog is being 
designed to meet all objections. 
Primarily, it must please the con- 
sumer. Mr. Plager says “The 


meat type hog was not invented 
by either the producer or pro- 
cessor, but rather by the house- 
wife, even though hog type is 
about the farthest thing from her 
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mind as she does her critical 
shopping.” 

Meat hogs are not ordinary 
hogs in thin condition, says R. L. 
Pemberton, secretary of the 
Hampshire Swine Registry, one 
of the purebred hog breeders’ as- 
sociations. “Muscling is a bred- 
in-factor. Meaty types backed 
by generations of meaty hogs are 
more likely to reproduce meaty 
hogs.” 


As Mr. John H. Zeller, head 
of the swine section at the Belts- 
ville, Md., U.S.D.A. station, de- 
fines the meat type hog, “It is 
a fast-gaining hog with a natural 
tendency to yield the maximum 
percentage of the preferred cuts, 
including trimmed hams, loins, 
picnic shoulders, shoulder butts, 
and bacon with just enough fin- 
ish to secure trimness of carcass.” 
Finish refers to the correctness 
of the amount of fat and its dis- 
tribution. 


It’s a question of breeding 
these qualities into the hog. Ex- 
periments of trying to “feed in- 
stead of breed” a meat type have 
been abortive. The result was not 
only a defatted, but a demuscled 
hog. 


If the customer is happy, the 
packer will be happy. The pack- 
er will get a barrow or gilt weigh- 
ing, on the average, 200 pounds 
on the hoof and yielding close 
to or even more than 50 per cent 
of its live weight in the pre- 
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ferred cuts. 


The farmer should be pleased 
with the ideal meat type because 
it is being designed to hit the 
scales at 200 pounds within five 
months or less, making a pound 
of gain from about three pounds 
of feed. The meat type hog will 
be, as the trade saying has it, 
“a good doing hog,” and cost 
of production is all important 
to the farmer. 

The hog is the most plastic 
organism of all farm animals. 
Wonders can be done by selective 
breeding. A sow will farrow 
twice a year, and produce litters 
of from six to 12 piglets at a 
time. Within five years, she can 
be a grandmother to the fourth 
power. One sow has paid for 
many a farm boy’s college edu- 
cation. 

The procedure by which the 
meatier hog is being propagated 
would seem to provide an almost 
perfect answer to a question 
asked by the Soviet agricultural 
mission on its recent visit to 
America. The Russians wanted 
to know if the scientific research 
at Iowa State was directed by 
“Your academy of science,” 
meaning, “Is American science 
centrally organized?” 

The meat type program is any- 
thing but that. It is freewheel- 
ing and uninhibited. Govern- 
ment has a big hand in it, but 
it’s a case of free enterprise hir- 
ing government as an agent. The 
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projected change-over in hog 
type is proceeding in a climate 
of intense competition. 
Uppermost in the collective 
mind of the swine industry today 
is this question: Will new breeds 
of meat type hogs—or first gen- 
eration crosses between breeds— 
or new meat type strains devel- 





Answering a knock at his 
door, a farmer found an old 
friend and a large dog stand- 
ing on his porch. 

"Come in! Come in!" he 
said. 

His friend came in and sat 
down. Meanwhile the dog 
put the man's cat to flight, 
knocked over a bridge lamp 
and several knick-knacks, 
finally made himself comfort- 
able in one of the best chairs 
in the room. 

When the guest rose to 
leave, the host said, with a 
touch of sarcasm in his voice, 
"Aren't you forgetting your 
dog?" 

"Dog? | have no dog. | 
thought he was yours.” 

— The Rotarian 





oped from existing American 
breeds dominate the revolution? 

All have their champions. In 
the past 20 years, researchers at 
U.S.D.A. stations and state col- 
leges of agriculture have devel- 
oped six new breeds of meat type 
hogs from crossbred foundations 
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of two or more breeds. Men like 
Mr. Zeller saw this revolution 
coming when lard first began 
to glut the market in the 1930's. 
Had there been no war, with 
its artificial demand for fats and 
meat of almost any kind, the rev- 
olution in hog type might by now 
be ancient history. 

With one exception, all these 
new breeds are part Danish, the 
result of interbreeding Landrace 
hogs imported from Denmark 
with American breeds. Laymen 
sometimes ask why it wouldn’t 
be simpler to import European 
hogs whose hams seem to be so 
popular and found our new hog 
population on immigrant stock, 
but it isn’t that simple. 

The European hog does well in 
interbreeding, but his digestive 
system is inherently synchronized 
with dairy products, barley and 
potatoes. The American pig’s 
digestive processes (and our hog 
economy) are synchronized with 
corn. The European hog, more- 
over, runs to bacon, and although 
we like bacon well enough, we 
like chops and roasting loins even 
better, and bacon sides have often 
sold below the average price of 
all cuts in the hog’s carcass. The 
new breeds combine the better 
qualities of their mixed ancestry. 

The cross bred school enjoyed 
a fine flurry of attention re- 
cently when Dr. John Lasley at 
the University of Missouri de- 
veloped a gilt that weighed in at 
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201 pounds at the age of four 
months with no special attention 
as to diet or management. The 
gilt was a cross between a Po- 
land China and a Landrace, and 
dressed out as a perfect meat 
type carcass. The achievement 
was widely hailed as proof that 
fast-gaining pigs are not always 
the fatties. 


The purebred breeders were 
unperturbed. They have their 
own working blueprints for the 
meatier hog, and despite the in- 
tense competition among breeds, 
the breed associations are sub- 
stantially in cahoots to the ex- 
tent that most of them are going 
along with what is known as the 


“Certified Meat Hog Program.” 
In general, the idea of this pro- 
gram is to retain the particular 
specifications of the various 
breeds while transforming them 
into meat types. 


The current hero of the Cer- 
tified Meat Hog Program is a 
Hampshire named Kind Edward, 
the first boar in America to carry 
after his name the letters, 
“CMS,” meaning “certified meat 
sire.” To qualify for “CMS,” a 
boar must sire five “certified lit- 
ters,” each of which must come 
up to rigid standards as to the 
number of piglets per litter, 
growth rate, and finally, dress- 
ing out qualities. King Edward 
has sired nine certified litters 
not to mention more than several 
score others. 
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King Edward, who is probably 
the best known hog in the coun- 
try, was bred by Ruben Edwards 
of Corso, Mo., and was sold to 
Dean Snyder of Good Hope, IIl., 
under whose management the en- 
ergetic animal achieved his hon- 
ors. Last year, still scarcely in 
the prime of life, King Edward 
was sold to Carr Brothers of Mc- 
Nabb, IIl., for $3,000. 


This may sound like an astro- 
nomical figure for one hog, but it 
is less than ten per cent of the 
all-time record price paid in 1919 
by Hugh L. White of Columbia, 
Miss., for a Duroc named Jack- 
son’s Orion King, the grand 
champion boar of the 1918 In- 
ternational Livestock Show in 
Chicago. Mr. White, now gov- 
ernor of Mississippi, recalls that 
Orion was definitely of the lard 
type, and in that day the world 
was crying for big fat hogs. 

Among our national traits is 
a knack for hog raising. The 
hog never saw this continent un- 
til Hernando De Soto landed 13 
head at Tampa Bay in 1539, and 
yet, it is our most thoroughly do- 
mestic animal. Six of the 11 most 
common breeds are as American 
as the corn they eat. All were 
created in this country, most of 
them in the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century. The Hamp- 
shire came to this country in 1825 
from England, but is so natural- 
ized that American strains bear 
little resemblance to their pro- 
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201 pounds at the age of four 
months with no special attention 
as to diet or management. The 
gilt was a cross between a Po- 
land China and a Landrace, and 
dressed out as a perfect meat 
type carcass. The achievement 
was widely hailed as proof that 
fast-gaining pigs are not always 
the fatties. 


The purebred breeders were 
unperturbed. They have their 
own working blueprints for the 
meatier hog, and despite the in- 
te 
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King Edward, who is probably 
the best known hog in the coun- 
try, was bred by Ruben Edwards 
of Corso, Mo., and was sold to 
Dean Snyder of Good Hope, II1., 
under whose management the en- 
ergetic animal achieved his hon- 
ors. Last year, still scarcely in 
the prime of life, King Edward 
was sold to Carr Brothers of Mc- 
Nabb, IIl., for $3,000. 

This may sound like an astro- 
nomical figure for one hog, but it 
is less than ten per cent of the 
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ters,” each of which must come 
up to rigid standards as to the 
number of piglets per litter, 
growth rate, and finally, dress- 
ing out qualities. King Edward 
has sired nine certified litters 
not to mention more than several 
score others. 





as the corn they eat. All were 
created in this country, most of 
them in the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century. The Hamp- 
shire came to this country in 1825 
from England, but is so natural- 
ized that American strains bear 
little resemblance to their pro- 
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genitors from Hampshire county 
in the old country. 

Our early colonists discovered 
that European hogs did not do so 
well on corn. Hence, they in- 
vented their own types of hogs, 
and among the cute tricks they 
played on nature was the elonga- 
tion of Mr. Grunt’s intestinal 
system, thus enabling him to con- 
sume more feed. American breeds 
have an intestine one and a half 
times the length of that in the 
wild boar from which all breeds 
of pigs are descended. 

Today, we have methods and 
gadgets, of which our early breed- 
ers never even dreamed, to assist 
in revamping the hog. We can 
look inside the pig’s skin while 
he’s still on the hoof to see if he’s 
a meat type or lard type. Back 
fat measurement is a clue to the 
general distribution of fat in the 
carcass. Ideally, the meat hog 
should have not more than one 
and a half inches of back fat. 

Dr. Hazel of Iowa State makes 
a quick incision in the fat alon 


NEW MODEL PIG 
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the backbone, and slides in a 
ruler until it hits the pork chop 
muscle. While indignant, the 
hog is not hurt, fat being rela- 
tively insensitive. Going a step 
farther, there is now on the mar- 
ket an electrically operated de- 
vice with a long needle and a dial 
which accomplishes the same pur- 
pose as the knife and the ruler. 
This, in effect, is a Geiger count- 
er for the uranium of solid meat. 

Can pork make a comeback? 
All segments of the swine industry 
are sure it can. The apparent 
preference for imported hams is 
not altogether bad news. It proves 
that people still like pork—if it’s 
lean. Ham has never ranked so 
high above the salt in social 
circles. A ham is almost a must 
at the most glittering cocktail 
buffets, and the humble sparerib, 
which early Nineteenth Century 
packers gave away to the indig- 
nent, is enjoying a terrific vogue 
at backyard barbecues. 

The odds are that hogs will 
be around a long time. 





Antibiotics Best for Young Calves 


Antibiotics will boost the growth rate of calves from 10 to 36 


per cent during the first 16 weeks of age. 
to be no benefit—unless the animals are to be marketed soon. 


But after that there seems 


This 


is the conclusion of dairymen at Michigan State University. 
When aureomycin or terramycin is used, they say, most of the 

growth rate increase comes before calves are eight weeks old. 
Antibiotics are valuable because they cut down on the incidence 


of calf scours. 


They increase feed efficiency and help keep the 
very young animals healthy, too. 









Marketing 
Livestock 


Has our marketing system kept pace 


with changing conditions .. . 


Condensed from Missouri Ruralist 
Cordell Tindall 


HETHER you make mon- 

ey on your livestock may 
depend on breeding, feeding and 
other management practices. The 
smart operator controls these 
things. 

But there’s another factor in 
livestock profits—marketing. Too 
often it seems we have no con- 
trol whatsoever over prices paid 
for our livestock. 


Livestock prices are set at cent- 
ral markets in this country. Our 
big markets are highly complex, 
they’re big business. But actually 
they are buyers and sellers getting 
together. 

Serious students of our live- 
stock industry often worry about 
the future of our central markets. 
For example, only about 1 out 
of 3 hogs produced go thru our 
central markets where the price 
is set for all hogs. This certainly 
is not a new problem. 

Has our marketing system kept 
pace with changing conditions? 


What changes are overdue? 


What can the individual live- 
stock producer do? 


Prof. Albert Dyer, of the ani- 
mal husbandry department of 
Missouri College of Agriculture, 
recently completed a year’s leave 
of absence in which he worked 
at the Kansas City market. He 
had an excellent opportunity to 
study the workings of this big 
central market, and with a long- 
time background of livestock re- 
search his observations carry con- 
siderable weight. At the market 
he worked to improve relation- 
ships between marketing agencies 
and the public. 


Professor Dyer is an enthusias- 
tic supporter of central livestock 
markets. Despite some imperfec- 
tions this still is the best system 
of selling livestock yet developed, 
he believes. And much progress 
has been made in recent years. 


Right now, one of the tough 
problems concerns sale and pur- 


Reprinted by permission from Missouri Ruralist, Kansas City, Missouri 
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chase of hogs on merit. For 
many years, says Dyer, basis for 
price was weight of hogs. 


For example, take 3 hogs that 
weigh the same—say 200 pounds. 
One may grade No. 1, one No. 2 
and the third No. 3. According to 
tests conducted at Kansas City 
the No. 1 hogs were worth about 
10 per cent more on foot than 
the No. 3, and the No. 2 were 
worth about 5 per cent more than 
the No. 3. Obviously, both the 
salesman representing the seller, 
and the buyer for the packer 
must be aware of this and per- 
form a job of hog merchandising 
that will benefit the swine in- 
dustry. 


Sometimes, says Dyer, the pro- 
ducer has no desire for this. He 
wants an average price for his 
shipment of hogs and, of course, 
the salesman does as he requests. 


In years past, packing houses 
could sell all kinds of pork, lean 
and fat. It was good business 
to buy hogs of all weights. But 
times are changing. It has been 
shown time and time again that 
the housewife doesn’t want fat 
pork nowadays. So many packer 
buyers now buy on a basis of rela- 
tive values. 


Professor Dyer suggests perhaps 
a change in method of reporting 
the market on hogs might help. 
Why not quote prices of No. 1, 
No. 2 and No. 3 hogs of a given 
weight bracket? 
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Didn't Like Direct Buying 


Why do packers buy direct? 
Professor Dyer has put this ques- 
tion to many packing house of- 
ficials and they all agree they do 
not like it. Hogs cost too much. 
It’s not that the farmer gets paid 
more. It’s because of the over- 
head involved. But they do it to 
keep their plants working—they 
compete for volume. 

It would seem difficult to 
change this system, so the only 
way to bring about a change 
would be for producers to send 
their hogs to a central market. 
The producer appears to be the 
only one who can do anything 
about this situation. The effect 
of selling direct for the past 25 
years ought to make the producer 
realize this method of marketing 
is not best in the long run, Dyer 
says. 

What really makes the market 
go up and down? That’s a big 
question and one Professor Dyer 
has no wish to tackle. He does 
comment that it does not seem 
that supply and demand at any 
one market is the complete an- 
swer. Actually Chicago seems to 
set the market pace. Of course, 
with the complete system of com- 
munications in this country it’s 
just as if there was one big mar- 
ket. All market livestock eventu- 
ally must go to the packing 
plants. 

Now here’s a hot question: 
Is grading meat a help in selling 
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meat? Actually, the average 
housewife spots the word “choice” 
stamped on the meat and de- 
cides that’s what she wants most. 


Checks Animals Carefully 


The packer buyer out in the 
yards wants to make sure he is 
buying meat that will grade 
choice. Actually, it’s difficult to 
get much more for top-choice 
meat than it is for low-choice. 
So, the buyer is wary of border- 
line animals. Usually, these ani- 
mals should be fed until they are 
safely within the choice grade. 


Altho quality in cattle is worth 
relatively more now than it was 
several years ago, feeding cattle 
to weights of more than 1,200 
pounds is “like shooting dice.” 
Sometimes a feeder is lucky; that 
is, some buyer has an order for 
well-finished, heavy cattle. But 
the outlet is limited. 


When you go to a market you 
may wonder why the traders are 
there. Obviously, they must sell 
their animals for more than they 
pay for them to make a living. 
And sometimes they lose money. 


Professor Dyer points out that 
the trader serves a highly useful 
purpose.. On days of big runs 
there are so many feeder and 
stocker cattle to move that if it 
were not. for the trader there 
would be a big jam at the yards 


The trader also does a lot of 
grading and sorting and buying 
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of odd lots. Many cattle would 
be difficult to move, were it not 
for the services of the trader. 
On the other hand, sale of stock- 
er and feeder cattle to traders 
should not be a “closed shop” 
deal. Best bet for the feeder is 
to engage order buyers who will 
“dig” to buy cattle out of first 
hands for him. Some do; some 


don’t. Feeders who are well 
posted, of course, can buy di- 
rectly thru their commission 


firm. Greater understanding on 
the part of all concerned is 
needed. 

As Professor Dyer explained 
some of the more intricate work- 
ings of livestock marketing, it 
was clear that every livestock 
producer does not have time to 
learn all the trends of markets. 
What can the average fellow do 
to improve his marketing situ- 
ation? 

Professor Dyer suggests getting 
better acquainted with a good 
commission firm. These men are 
experts, it‘s their job to repre- 
Take time to visit with 
them both at the market and, if 
possible, on your farm. 


sent you. 


It’s a commission salesman’s 
first responsibility to get the most 
money possible for the livestock 
consigned to him. He also has a 
responsibility to the buyers at the 
market to supply them. 





—s 
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Facts About Forage Crushers 


AINY weather in the mid- 

west usually makes produc- 
tion of high quality hay difficult. 
This is especially true at the time 
the first crop should be harvested. 
In fact, the first crop can sel- 
dom be field cured without some 
rain or dew damage. 

Leaves and fine stems of forage 
crops dry much faster than large 
stems. As a result, if the crop 
stays in the field until the large 
stems have dried enough for safe 
storage, leaves are apt to shatter 
badly when handled by modern 
hay machinery. 

Crushing Increases Drying Rate 

If the large stems are crushed, 
broken, cracked or split, they 
will dry almost as fast as the 
small stems and leaves. The hay 
will be dry enough to store soon- 
er, and the fine stems and leaves 
won’t have to be dried to the 
shattering point. 


They can — 

Shorten your haying season 

Cut Weather Damage 

Improve Quality and Feeding Value 


Condensed from Wisconsin Bulletin 514 


H. D. Bruhn 


Forage crushers or hay crush- 
ers are of two common types. 

One type consists of a cutting 
mechanism and a crusher. The 
standing crop is cut, dropped to 
the ground, and immediately 
picked up and crushed. 


The second type may consist 
of a crusher entirely separate 
from the mower. Or it may op- 
erate with the mower but crush 
the swath of forage cut on the 
previous trip around the field. 


Several machines are being 
tried which cut the crop and drop 
it directly on a conveyor which 
takes it to the crushing rolls. 

It is best to crush forage as 
quickly as possible after cutting 
but the slight delay of traveling 
once around the field probably 
does little harm. 

Under average conditions 
crushing reduces field drying 
time about one-third. This can 


Reprinted from an Experiment Station Bulletin, University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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mean as much as a day saved 
as a result of crushing at cutting 
time. 

Occasionally a crop crushed in 
the morning can be hauled late 
the same day. Usually it has to 
“lay over” to the next day. 

Some farmers plan on crushing 
early one afternoon and putting 
the hay in the barn the following 
afternoon. 


Crushers, Not Wringers 


Basically, all that crushing 
equipment should do is crush 
the large stems enough to let 
them dry as fast as the leaves 
and smaller stems. Crushing 
equipment is not intended to press 
any appreciable amount of mois- 
ture out of the crop. 

In operation, the roll pressure 
is usually adjusted sufficiently 
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To be on the safe side, keep 
your swine breeding herd 
away from cattle that are be- 
ing fed stilbestrol. Experiment- 
al work shows that feces of stil- 
bestrol fed cattle probably 
contain enough of the drug to 
cause temporary sterility in 
hogs. Results seem to vary 
with the amount of feed the 
hogs are forced to glean from 
manure. 





high to cause the rolls to operate 
“wet.” But the little excess juice 
pressed out of the plant is picked 
up by other parts of the plant 
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so there is no “wringing out” of 
moisture. 

The increased over-all drying 
rate of the crop due to crushing 
depends on three things: the 
crusher; the crop; and _ the 
ground and weather conditions. 
The three work closely together. 

For example, thorough crush- 
ing should produce a higher dry- 
ing rate and usually does. But 
under some conditions, crushing 
beyond a certain point does not 
increase the drying rate and un- 
der unusual conditions may even 
cause slower drying. 


Drastic crushing speeds up dry- 
ing most if the ground is dry, 
the crop medium to light, and the 
weather is good for drying. 

When the crop is heavy, drying 
conditions poor, or the ground 
very damp, crushing has less ef- 
fect and there is less difference 
between the drying rate of a crop 
crushed only slightly and one 
crushed thoroughly. 

Crushing appears to do the 
most good in the early stages of 
growth when plants are high in 
moisture. Crushing more mature 
plants does less to speed up dry- 
ing. 

High Pressure Most Effective 

Operating the crushing rolls at 
high pressure produces more ef- 
fective crushing. However, the 
crushing roll and feeder design 
of some crushers is such that the 
rolls tend to clog if they are op- 
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erated under considerable pres- 
sure, thus forcing the operator 
to stop and clean out the ma- 
chine. 

The operator may have to leave 
the tractor seat to remove the 
excess forage, although momen- 
tarily relieving the pressure on the 
crushing rolls may let some of 
the clogging material pass 
through. 





Stems cracked by crusher dry faster. 


Neither method is desirable 
because of the lost time and the 
bunching of the forage. As a re- 
sult, crushers are sometimes run 
with lower pressure on the crush- 
ing rolls to reduce clogging, even 
though this reduces the effective- 
ness of the crushing. 

Clogging is largely a matter of 
machine design. It should be 
eliminated by a better design of 
the roll feed mechanism and the 
rolls themselves. 


High Roll Speed Desirable 

The rolls operate off the pow- 
er take off so roll speed can only 
be adjusted in relation to ground 
speed. To speed up the rolls the 
operator must shift into a lower 
gear. 

The crushing rolls do their 


most effective job when operat- 
ing at surface speed high in re- 
lation to ground speed. Shifting 
into a lower gear thins out the 
material between the rolls and re- 
sults in less stems to cushion one 
another against crushing. The re- 
sult is improved crushing. 


But this pulling apart of the 
forage material may cause clog- 
ging when many thistles or other 
large stem weeds are present. 
When this happens the operator 
may shift into a higher gear to 
reduce the roll speed and make 
the machine feed better. The 
result is poorer crushing but bet- 
ter feeding. The goal is to attain 
steady feeding and _ thorough 
crushing. 


One method of attaining this, 
now being tried experimentally, 
is a conveyor and it is fed straight 
into the crusher rolls. This di- 
rect endwise feeding of the stems 
seems to prevent clogging. 


Large diameter crushing rolls 
also feed well. Corrugated feed- 
ing rolls feed exceptionally well. 


Crushing works well with any 
of the usual haying methods. 
Crushed stems and leaves dry at 
nearly the same rate. As a result, 
few leaves are shattered by chop- 
ping or baling machinery. And 
the crushed crop dries faster re- 
sulting in less weather damage. 

Forage crushing equipment 
and barn or batch drying equip- 
ment are an excellent combina- 
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tion. Crushing speeds up the 
early drying rate, and the final 
drying is done after the forage 
is safe from the weather. 


In good weather, with this 
equipment, “haying” can be a 
one-day operation. However, 
crushing does little to speed up 
the drying rate in the barn or 
bin. It does increase the drying 
rate of alfalfa in a dehydrator. 


In both “good” and “average” 
weather there is a definite ad- 
vantage in crushing. The ad- 
vantage is much greater under 
“good” drying conditions. 


The table below shows the re- 
sult of crushing mixed alfalfa 
and clover and leaving it to cure 
in the swath. 


The speed of drying is also in- 
fluenced by the amount of hay 


to the acre and the way it is 
raked. 


Turning or raking a light crop 
does little to speed up drying. 
Raking a heavy crop may help 
if the top of the swath is dry 
and the lower part is still damp, 
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providing the weather is good for 
drying. 

A forage crusher does its best 
crushing when the crushing roll 
speed is high in relation to the 
ground speed. With power take- 
off driven rolls it is best to run 
the tractor in first or second 
speed. 


Under excellent drying condi- 
tions the forage crushed in low 





Nearly 60 per cent of the 
farm acreage in Illinois was 
operated under lease in 1955. 





gear would show an even greater 
increase in drying rate. 


Drying can also be speeded up 
by crushing the forage more than 
once. Forage crushed twice was 
dry enough for safe storage one 
hour earlier than that crushed 
just once. The triple crushed 
material was ready two hours 
earlier—ready to put in the barn 
only four hours after cutting. 
Since it was cut between 8 and 


HOW FORAGE CRUSHERS CAN SHORTEN DRYING TIME (Hay cut at 9 a.m.) 


Crushed, weather good......... In the barn the same day: 25% moisture 
by 2:00 p.m. 
Crushed, weather average....... In the barn early tomorrow: still 31% 


moisture at 4:00 p.m. 


Not crushed, weather good 


eee In the barn late tomorrow: 


still 36% mois- 


ture at 4:00 p.m. 


Not crushed, weather average.... In the barn —— ? ? ?: 
ture at 4:00 p.m. 


still 44% mois- 
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9 a.m. it was ready to haul at 
noon. 


However, in poor drying 
weather, neither double nor 
triple crushing does much to 
hasten drying. It is in good weath- 
er that an hour or two of drying 
time can be saved by crushing 
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more than once. If this hour or 
two makes it possible to put hay 


in the barn one day instead of 
waiting until the next, it is well 
worth while. 

Good haying equipment allows 
a farmer to make hay fast during 
“haying” weather. 








BE ON LOOKOUT FOR CATTLE FOOT AILMENT 


Keep a sharp eye on your cow’s feet. A limping cow may have 
foot rot—one of the most common dairy cattle ailments—says C. 
W. Burch, University of Wisconsin veterinary scientist. 

Lameness may also be caused by a nail or metal injury that 
can be treated easily and satisfactorily, but if it looks or smells like 
foot rot, call your veterinarian. Wisconsin figures show foot rot led 
all other diseases of cattle in number of animals affected in August, 
1954, and again in 1955. 

Foot rot can result from extremely dry or wet conditions, Burch 
points out. All it takes is something to make the hoof or foot crack 
open so the foot rot organisms—soil-borne bacteria—can get in. 
The drought during the past summer could have been a major factor 
in many cases. 

In serious neglected cases a cow may lose a complete hoof or 
even die. Early symptoms are lameness, swelling above the foot, 
claws splayed out, and reddened skin around the hoof. As the con- 
dition gets worse there may be a definite break between the claws, 
greater swelling, and a foul »dor. Foot rot always causes a drop in 
milk production. 

Stalls need to be large enough so that cows don’t stand in wet 
gutters. Keep the cow from standing around for long periods of time 
in a muddy yard. A paved and drained barn lot is the best “out- 
side” protection against foot rot. 

Keep the barn floor limed at all times, to keep down moisture 
in general. Where foot rot is a herd problem it’s a good idea to build 
a trough that cows must walk through daily when they enter and 
leave the barn. Keep a 30 per cent copper sulfate solution in the 
trough. Call a veterinarian whenever foot rot is noticed. Depend- 
ing on how -erious it is, treatment may take care of the trouble in 
just a few days. University of Wisconsin 














ASTURE and Hay Day vis- 

itors at the Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station near Woos- 
ter, recently heard about a new 
and novel system to control bugs 
in forage crops. Entomologist C. 
R. Weaver told about it in a 
pictorial way. 


First he passed around bottles 
which contained clover plants 
complete with roots. “If you look 
at these clover roots closely, you'll 
see that there’s been some kind 
of a varmint chewing in them,” 
Weaver told the crowd. “It’s the 
clover root borer and I'll bet I 
can find the same kind of dam- 
age in your clover field.” 

Next, plastic bags full of gran- 
ular clay particles were passed 
from hand to hand to be exam- 
ined. Weaver explained that this 
is used for applying insecticides. 
Instead of spraying, this granular 
clay carries the bug poison. 

The treated clay granules are 
mixed with the fertilizer which is 
to be bandseeded beneath the 
legume seed. The roots of the 
clover plants grow down through 


New and Novel Idea Controls Insects 


Mixing insecticides with clay pel- 
lets and then with fertilizer con- 
trols borers... 





Condensed from 
The Ohio Farmer 


this fertilizer-insecticide band 
and are protected from the root 
borers. Less material is needed 
when broadcasting the insecticide 
or spraying it above the ground. 


According to Weaver, the clay 
particles mix with the fertilizer 
very easily and the fertilizer deal- 
er can do the job for you at very 
low cost. It doesn’t separate out 
and is very effective in controlling 
the borer. 


If you don’t have a sprayer, the 
same method can be used to con- 
trol spittlebugs. Just put the in- 
secticide on the clay particles and 
drop it through the grass box on- 
to the meadow at the rate of 
about 10 pounds per acre. The 
job can be done at about the 
same time as spraying would be 
done and it has proven effective 
in checking spittlebug damage. 
The same system is effective in 
controlling sweet clover weevil. 


An advantage of the clay par- 
ticles is that they can be used 
with less danger of residue where 
livestock will graze the treated 
forages. 























What You Should Know 
About HYBRID HOGS 


To remove some of the misconceptions 
about this method of producing 


market hogs .. . 


Condensed from The Country Guide 


Dr. John Hammond 
Dr. E. W. Stringham and M. E. Seale, 


Department of Animal Husbandry, University of Manitoba, Canada 


OWN the Corn Belt way in 
the United States, the hy- 
brid hog is about as common to- 
day as a mid-western drawl. This 
application of the modern sci- 
ence of animal breeding owes 
its origin to work done with corn 
in the early twenties, which 
showed that hybrid corn varieties 
spilled a third more corn into 
the crib at harvest. 


Farmers and research workers 
alike, doubted at first that such 
spectacular results could be dup- 
licated with hogs. However, by 
1935, Dr. L. M. Winters and his 
associates at the University of 
Minnesota had shown that two- 
and three-breed hybrid litters, de- 
veloped from established Ameri- 
can breeds of that period, 
weighed from 39 to 96 pounds 
more at weaning than purebred 
litters of the same breeds. In 
addition, hybrid hogs reached 


market weight some 17 days 
earlier, and consumed from 27 


to 35 pounds less feed per pig. 


The Minnesota report per- 
suaded the less cautious commer- 
cial producers to gamble on rais- 
ing hybrids in their herds. Their 
success has gradually altered the 
methods of breeding market hogs 
in the United States, until today 
a large share of these hogs are 
hybrids. 

The curious may now raise the 
question, “What is this wonder- 
ful creature, the hybrid?” The 
answer is not difficult. A hybrid 
is nothing more or less than the 
progeny resulting from the cross- 
ing of distinct pure strains, 
breeds, or even species. In the 
language of the stockman, a hy- 
brid is simply a cross-bred animal. 

Hybrids were not new to the 
livestock producer before 1935. 
Ever since the development of 


Reprinted by permission from The Country Guide, 209 Vaughan Street, 
Winnipeg 2, 
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Manitoba, Canada 
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the pure breeds, breeders on this 
continent and in Great Britain 
have crossed breeds and strains 
to obtain more efficient produc- 
tion of meat, wool and work. 
They observed an extra “some- 
thing” in the cross-bred animal, 
which could not be developed 
in any pure breed. This some- 
thing enabled the cross-bred to 
thrive better under adverse con- 
ditions, to gain weight more 
quickly and economically and, in 
the end, to be more profitable. 
Today this something is aptly de- 
scribed as hybrid vigor. 

The practice of producing hy- 
brid vigor is still carried out by 
the Scottish breeder of blue-grey 
cattle, (Shorthorn x Angus), and 
the British breeders of half-bred 
sheep (Leicester x Chevict) and 
bacon hogs (Large White x Wes- 
sex Saddleback). Their contem- 
poraries in Denmark frequently 
use Yorkshire boars on Landrace 
sows to produce top quality ba- 
con for the discriminating British 
market. 


Many breeders may wonder 
why the added vigor of the hy- 
brid cannot be produced, gen- 
eration after generation, within 
pure breeds. They may very well 
pose the question: “Would not 
careful choosing of the York- 
shire sires of successive pure- 
bred generations be as profitable 
as crossing Yorkshire sows with 
sires of other breeds? The an- 
swer is that Old Dame Nature 
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herself has stacked the cards 
against the purebreds. The tech- 
nical reasons behind this answer 
are somewhat complicated, but 
perhaps a simplified explanation 
may be helpful. 


The hereditary material a pure- 
bred animal receives from each 
of its parents is very similar. This 
is perhaps obvious for the very 
name “purebred” implies consis- 
tent uniformity, within the breed, 
in the ability to transmit specific 
characteristics generation after 
generation. Good points of one 
parent combine with good points 
of the other. Unhappily, weak 
points also combine with each 
other. Purebreds, as a whole, 
maintain a fairly consistent status 
over an extended period of time, 
in being good for some traits and 
poor for others. 


In cross-breeding, the inherit- 
ance that an animal receives 
from each of its purebred parents 
is contrasted because different 
breeds of purebreds transmit dif- 
ferent factors. The good points 
of one parent of the cross-bred 
very frequently offset the weak 
points of the other. The end 
result is that the cross-bred com- 
bines the good points of each of 
its parental breeds and the weak 
points tend to be covered up. 
Hybrid vigor is thereby produced. 
It should also be mentioned that 
the mere fact that the inheritance 
is contrasted, seems in itself to 
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be partially responsible for ad- 
ditional vigor. 


Generally, the more unrelated 
two breeds are in their origin, 
the greater is the vigor produced 
in the cross-bred offspring of 
matings between the breeds. In 
practice this means that a spe- 
cific cross of two breeds will 
produce more vigorous progeny 
than some other cross. The 
crosses that should be made to 
obtain optimum vigor can be de- 
termined both by a study of 
breed histories, and by test mat- 
ings. 

Colored breeds, such as the 
Tamworth, may be used advan- 
tageously in crosses with York- 
shires. The results of four years 
of crossing Yorkshires and Tam- 
worths at the University of Man- 
itoba indicate that cross-bred lit- 
ters excelled purebred Yorkshire 
litters in weaning weight, rate of 
gain and maturity. Little differ- 
ence was noted between litters in 
carcass quality. When cross-bred 
Yorkshire-Tamworth sows were 
back-crossed to Yorkshire boars, 
the litters generally were super- 
ior to either first cross or pure- 
bred litters in size, weaning 
weight, rate of gain and carcass 
quality. 

The retention of hybrid sows 
as breeding stock is essential if 
maximum hybrid vigor is to be 
realized. Before the reader 
throws up his hands in horror 
and dismay at this obvious contra- 


vention of long standing breeding 
practices, he should consider 
some very pertinent facts. The 
state of hybridity extends 
throughout the lifetime of the 
sow, and is expressed not only in 
larger litters at birth and wean- 
ing, but also in heavier weaning 
weights. Each litter that a hy- 
brid farrows will enjoy the bene- 
fits of her cross-bred background. 

Too often, breeders forget that 
the life of a pig commences at 
conception and that the pig is 
dependent on its dam for at least 
five months. If the dam is a hy- 
brid, the pig has a greater chance 
not only of surviving the critical 
period up to birth, but also of 
being well nourished during the 
suckling stage. 


The commercial swine pro- 
ducer who wishes to capitalize 
on hybrid vigor has two methods 
at his disposal. The first in- 
volves the alternate use of pure- 
bred sires of two breeds, a meth- 
od known as criss-crossing. For 
example, suppose a_ producer 
wishes to use the Yorkshire and 
Lacombe breeds. Lacombe boars 
would be mated to Yorkshire 
sows; females from this mating 
would be bred to Yorkshire boars; 
and females from the latter mat- 
ing to Lacombe boars, and so on 
ad infinitum. 

The second method is similar, 
but includes a third breed. For 
purposes of illustration, suppose 
the third breed was the Tam- 
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worth. The Lacombe x York- 
shire females would be mated to 
Tamworth boars; the females of 
the cross so produced, to York- 
shire boars; and the resulting 
females to Lacombe boars, and 
so on. In both methods the con- 
tinuous use of high performing 
purebred sires would bring into 
effect any improvements of the 
pure breeds. 


Criticisms that have been lev- 
elled against crossing are many, 
but perhaps the most common 
are: (1) that the practice will 
lead to mongrelization; and (2) 
that it will mean the ruin of the 
pure breeds. There is a_ brief 
answer to these. The basis of ef- 
ficient hybrid hog production is 
system, or following a regular 
breeding pattern, plus the use of 
high performing strains of seed 
stock. Hybrid hog production 
will focus greater attention on 
the purebred breeder, providing 
he endeavors to increase the ef- 
ficiency of his swine. 


The objection that a hybrid 
hog-breeding program is _ too 
complicated for the average 
farmer seems an insult to the 
intelligence of a man who is 
capable of combining labor, cap- 
ital and technical knowledge in 
the operation of a five-figure 
business. 

Any farmer who _ produces 
commercial hogs can speedily 
adapt a hybrid hog-breeding plan 
to his operations. Assuming that 
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he wishes to follow a criss-cross 
method, and that he keeps a 
herd of about ten sows which 
are predominantly of Yorkshire 
breeding, he would purchase a 
boar of the Lacombe breed and 
mate him to these sows. Since, 
in the authors’ experience, most 
commercial sows reach the peak 
of their usefulness at about the 
third farrowing in a two-litter-a- 
year system, the breeder would 
save 12 to 13 gilts out of his best 
sows from their third litters. The 
two or three extra would be 
sufficient to take care of losses, 
such as non-breeders at farrowing, 
frequently experienced in swine 
production. The original sows 
would be kept for a fourth litter, 
and then marketed. The gilts 
(first generation cross-breds) 
saved from the mentioned third 
litters, would be bred to a York- 
shire boar, to farrow at approx- 
imately one year of age. 


From these matings, gilts (sec- 
ond generation cross-breds) 
would be saved from the third 
litters, later bred to Lacombe 
boars, and finally, marketed after 
their fourth litters. This alter- 
nation of boars on the third-litter 
daughters of the previous sire 
would continue indefinitely. .If 
the breeder wished, he could at 
anytime, send everything to mar- 
ket and start afresh with a new 
group of grade, or purebred, 
Yorkshire gilts. 

The three-breed-cross method 
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would be carried out in a similar 
way, except that the first-gener- 
ation cross-bred (Lacombe-York- 
shire) gilts would be mated to 
a boar of a third breed, such as 
the Tamworth or Landrace: the 
second generation cross-breds so 
produced would be mated back 
to a Yorkshire boar, the third 
generation to a Lacombe boar 
and so forth. 

The males of all generations 
would be castrated and marketed 
as barrows. Similarly, all the 
first, second and fourth litter fe- 
males of every generation, and 
those not needed from the third 
litters for herd replacements, 
would be marketed as bacon hogs. 
On the other hand. if losses at 
some particular time were ab- 
normally heavy in the sow herd 
and replacements were required, 
these could be made by the pur- 
chase of breeding females, pre- 
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ferably similar in breeding to the 
sire of the breeding sows cur- 
rently in use. 

Such a program would be prac- 
tical, for it would involve keep- 
ing only one boar at a time, 
which would be mated to sows 
of the same age and marketed 
with the sows at the end of their 
common and useful period. No 
extra outlay for breeding stock 
would be involved, since most 
farmers keeping only one boar 
would probably purchase a new 
sire every two years in normal 
practice. 

Crossing to produce hybrid 
hogs is just another tool for use 
in more efficient hog production, 
but it has to be used judiciously. 
All breeding practices go hand in 
hand with good feeding, manage- 
ment and marketing, to produce 
a quality product for the con- 
sumer. 





Income Tax Tips for Woodland Owners 


Many small timber owners may be paying a larger Federal 
income tax than the law requires for their woods operations, says 
Phil Berthy, Extension forester at West Virginia University. 

“This results partly from failure to make proper deductions for 





depletion representing the owner’s investment in timber harvested,” 
Berthy explained. “Also, many woodland owners do not realize 
that receipts from sales of timber and forest products can be re- 
ported as a capital gain rather than as ordinary income. By inves- 
tigating these facts, woodland owners may substantially reduce their 
1955 income tax.” 


To acquaint owners with these possibilities, a leaflet titled 
“Federal Income Tax Tips for the Small Timber Owner” has been 
prepared by the Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. West Virginia University 














to be a 


O you’ve decided 
rancher! Congratulations! It’s 
hard to think of a way of life 
that can be more satisfying and 
more rewarding than ranching. 


That is, if you like it—and if 
you know your business. 

It’s obvious that you like it. 
You wouldn’t be thinking about 
it as your life’s work if you didn’t. 
As for the business side, you’re 
probably just now getting a start 
at learning how to run a good 
stock ranch. 


If you’re the average young 
rancher-to-be, you’re getting this 
education in two places—from 
the work you’re doing on your 
father’s ranch and through your 
agricultural classes in school. 


If you’re doing this, you’re off 
to a fine start. You can’t begin 
to ranch unless you have a wealth 
of experience and know-how be- 
hind you. And the sooner you 
start thinking about that ranch 
you want to own some day, the 
better your chances will be of 
making the right choice of land, 


How To Appraise A Ranch 






Here's expert advice on a 
big subject... 


Condensed from ° 
The Young Farmer 


location, and layout. 


Buying your ranch will prob- 
ably be the most important de- 
cision you will make in your 
ranching career. If you buy the 
right kind of ranch, you'll find 
that your opportunities for in- 
creasing your earnings are almost 
limitless. If you buy the wrong 
kind, you may be boxed in at 
every turn, unable to get your 
feet off the ground—or the debts 
off your back. 


Remember, that ranch you buy 
will probably have to support you 
for a lifetime. At the very least, 
it has to be good enough so you 
can make a decent living from the 
sale of your cattle. It should be 
better than this. A good ranch 
should give you a fair return on 
your investment in addition to 
your living costs. And, with 
sound management, you should 
expect your ranch to return 
enough, in the good years, to 
finance expansion of your ranch- 
ing activities. 


But you can count on this 


Reprinted by permission from The Young Farmer, 
published by General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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kind of success only if you have 
a good ranch. A poor ranch can 
absorb all of your money and 
labor and leave you with nothing. 
You can see this business of 
getting a good ranch is mighty 
important. Now, just how do you 
go about telling a good ranch 
from a poor one? It’s not easy. 
There are many men who devote 
all of their time to this problem 
of ranch appraisal and even these 
men don’t have all of the answers. 
But there are sets of well-tried 
and proven principles that you 
can follow—and which will help 
you come up with some reliable 
answers to most of your questions. 
Let’s look at some of these. 


First of all, you’re in the ranch- 
ing business to make money. And 
you will make most of your money 
from the sale of your livestock. 
This means that the basic func- 
tion of your ranch is to support 
the number of stock that you 
need to sell each year in order 
to clear enough money to keep 
ranching. And it has to do this 
year after year after year. 

This is the minimum require- 
ment. Your ranch has to be at 
least this good or you will be out 
of business in a hurry. 

How do you determine if your 
ranch will meet this basic re- 
quirement? You use a _ basic 
ranch appraisal value unit—the 
acres - per - cow - per - month 
(A.C.M.) measurement. When 
you have figured this unit, you 
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will know exactly what to ex- 
pect from your ranch. Acres-per- 
cow-per-month means just what 
it says: the number of acres of 
grassland necessary to feed one 
cow (and her calf) for the month. 

The use of this measurement, . 
of course, involves your whole 
management program. Here’s an 
example of how it works. 

You are looking at a ranch 
in the foothills. You know that 
you will want enough acreage 
to handle the Spring-Fall pas- 
turage, the Summer pasturage, 
and valley irrigated land for hay 
and pasture to carry you through 
the Winter. You plan to sell 
feeder calves and figure you will 
have to carry about 150 head 
of breeding stock. 


You estimate that the cows, 
with calves, will need about 2 
acres of pasture per month. This 
is your A.C.M. figure. You also 
estimate that the bottom land 
will produce about a ton of na- 
tive grass hay per acre. 

Under your management pro- 
gram, you plan to put the animals 
on the Spring-Fall pasture in 
April and keep them there 
through May and June. In July, 
August, and September, your 
cattle will be on the Summer 
pasture, and in October and No- 
vember they will be back on the 
Spring-Fall pasture. 

In December you will move 
them to the meadows where they 
can graze the hay land until the 
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first heavy snow which usually 
comes about the first of the year. 
Then you will have to feed hay 
from January through March. 
Your acres-per-cow-per-month 
figure is two. This means you 
will need 1500 acres of Spring- 
Fall pasturage to support the 
herd for three months in the 
Spring and for two months in 
the Fall. (150 cattle x 5 months 
x 2 (A.C.M.) Another 900 acres 
will be necessary for the three 
months of Summer pasture. (150 
cattle x 3 months x 2 (A.C.M.) 
And last, you will need at 
least 150 acres of hay ground 
to feed your herd through the 
Winter. You get this figure as 
follows: you know it takes about 
a third of a ton of hay per month 
per cow, and that the cows will 
be fed hay for three months, and 
that the land will produce a ton 
of hay per acre. Your total land 
requirements, therefore, add up 
to 1500 acres of Fall-Spring pas- 
ture, 900 acres of Summer pas- 
ture, and 150 acres of hay land. 


Obviously, the actual appraisal 
of your needs isn’t this simple. 
In this example, in order to show 
you how the A.C.M. unit worked, 
two of the most difficult values 
to appraise were passed over 
lightly. These two values are first, 
how many cattle you will need 
to sell each year; and second, 
how many acres of pasture a cow 
will actually need per month. 

The answers to both of these 
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questions depend entirely on the 
location of your ranch. To get a 
little closer to the answers, let’s 
take a look at the four major 
types of ranches found in the 
western ranch country. 


The Foothill Grassland Ranch: 
(Many areas in the Rocky 
Mountains between the high 
country and the valleys). 
A.C.M.—2 
High land cost 
High quality pasture and hay 
Mild winters — shorter hay 
feeding period 
Produces high quality beef 
The High Mountain Valley Ranch: 


(In the Rocky Mountains, 
Montana to New Mexico). 
A.C.M.—3 


Medium land cost 

Hard winters—long hay feed- 
ing period 

Produces high quality beef 
The Plains Grassland Ranch: 


(Plains area east of the 
Rockies) . 
A.C.M.—3 


Medium land cost 

Medium quality grazing land 

Hard winters but short Winter 
feeding period 

Produces good quality beef 
The Semi-Desert Ranch: 

(Lower areas of the Inter- 
mountain Plateau Country). 

A.C.M.—8 to 12 

Low land cost 

Low quality pasture 
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Year around grazing 
Produces medium quality beef 


Figures here are just av- 
erages, and can differ greatly in 
just a few miles. It’s up to you 
to get them right for your loca- 
tion. 

Now that you have a general 
picture of what’s involved, let’s 
try to nail down the answers to 
the questions of how many cattle 
you should run every year and 
how to determine the A.C.M. for 
your ranch. Let’s take them one 
at a time. 

First, how many cattle are you 
going to have to run each year? 
One way to attack this problem 
is to figure how much money you 
want to make—or, maybe better, 
how much money you have to 
make to stay in business. This 
isn’t too hard. First, you have to 
make enough to pay your oper- 
ating expenses. Add to this the 
money you need for living ex- 
penses. This money is actually 
your salary for the work you are 
doing. And, finally, add the in- 
terest you want to make on your 
investment. 

You may have your own ideas 
on how much you should make 
on your investment — but it 
should never be less than 3%. 
Here’s why: you will probably 
have to borrow quite a bit of 
money when you first start ranch- 
ing. The maximum amount you 
can usually borrow is about half 
the value of your cattle and land. 
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Ordinary interest rates will av- 
erage about 6% on this borrowed 
money—and this amounts to 3% 
of your total worth. You must 
allow room in your budget to 
pay your interest if you want to 
keep your ranch. After your 
debts are paid up, this interest 
becomes your return on your in- 
vestment and can be used for 
expansion. On a $50,000 invest- 
ment, your total might look like 
this: 

Operating expenses 
Living expenses (salary) . .3,500 

plus free housing) 
Interest on investment ...1,500 





These are your expenses. You 
are going to have to sell enough 
cattle to meet them. Here’s where 
your experience in ranching 
counts. You should be able to 
estimate pretty closely how much 
you will get for each feeder calf 
you sell in the Fall. You can’t 
hit it exactly, of course, but you 
make an educated guess. 

If you think feeder calves will 
bring 20c a lb. in the Fall and 
you think you can get them to 
450 Ibs., you will get $90 per ani- 
mal. When you divide that into 
$9,000, you see that you will have 
to sell 100 feeder calves. Allow- 
ing for losses, and holding over 
25 heifers each year for herd re- 
placement, you will have to keep 
about 145 breeding animals. Now 
you know what you have to look 
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for in your ranch. And that brings 
up the next question: how many 
acres will each cow need per 
month? 

The only way to answer this is 
to get out on the range. Look 
over the types of grasses, look at 
the land for its water retention 
capabilities, talk to the neighbor- 
ing ranchers and look at their 
range, and get a copy of the 
Range Survey for your area. 
Range surveys do the same job 
for ranchers that soil testing does 
for crop farmers. Both help de- 
termine the production capa- 
bilities of the land. 

Range surveys are made by 
several governmental agencies, 
and at one time or another most 
of the range land has been in- 
tensively studied. This survey 
will be available to you at your 
state agricultural college or soil 
conservation office. Get a copy 
and study it closely. It tells you 
how much precipitation you can 
expect, what type of grasses grow 
on your lands and in what quan- 
tity they grow, and it will give 
you an estimate of the A.C.M. 

These surveys are not intended 
to answer all of your questions 
but you will find them invaluable. 

From all of these sources you 
should be able to come up with 
a fairly accurate A.C.M. figure. 
With this figure, and with the 
number of cattle you know you'll 
have to support, you can get 


down to the serious business of 
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actually negotiating for a piece 
of land that meets your needs. 

There are two things you 
should keep in mind when you 
buy your ranch. First, you are 
not buying by the acre, you are 
buying by the A.C.M.—the land’s 
actual ability to support cattle. 


BEFORE YOU BUY... 


@ Have plenty of ranching 
knowhow. 

@ Figure how many cattle you 
need to make a profit. 

@ Determine the A.C.M. for 
the ranch you're looking at. 

@ Get advice from parents, 
neighbors, your vo-ag teach- 
ers, government agencies, 
and others. 

@ Check land prices at the 
County Clerk and Record- 


er's office. 


Second, the value of any federally 
leased land is included in the 
sale price. Most leases are more 
or less permanent in nature and 
go with the ranch when it is 
sold. 

It is hard to give a good rule 
of thumb guide for the price you 
should pay for your ranch. It 
used to be that you figured the 
price of the land should just 
about equal the value of the 
livestock it would support. In 
recent years, however, the ratio 
has gone out of date with the 
increased cost of ranch land. To- 
day, many authorities are advis- 
ing a maximum ranch price of 
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about $250 for each breeding 
cow the land will support for a 
year. This is for a good ranch. 

It should be pointed out that 
prices for the same type of land 
will be different in different com- 
munities. Sometimes, for example, 
it’s possible to get a bargain in 
land value by sacrificing a fa- 
vorable location. A “must” be- 
fore you buy a ranch is to check 
with the County Clerk and Re- 
corders office to see what kind 
of prices similar land in your lo- 
cation is bringing. This can save 
you a lot of money. It’s easy 
to get over-enthusiastic about a 
nice-looking spread and a trip to 
the County Clerk and Recorder 
will often bring you back to 
earth. 

A logical question at this point 
is how to go about getting a bar- 
gain in the purchase of a ranch. 
Real bargains are hard to come 
by. When you buy land, as with 
anything else, you generally get 
only what you pay for. As a mat- 
ter of fact, if you are offered a 
sensational bargain, you’d better 
look into the matter very carefully 
and make sure that you will ac- 
tually get everything you think 
you will get. 

There are, however, two ways 
in which you may be able to 
stretch your dollars farther. One 
is by extending the operations of 
the ranch. Some young ranchers 
have bought ranches with good 
land close to a water supply. For 


a little extra expenditure, they 
have irrigated this land and sown 
good pasture grasses. Then fatten 
their steers on grass and market 
finished steers instead of feeders. 

Another way to get more than 
your money’s worth is to buy 
mis-used range land that has good 
reseeding possibilities. Since the 
native grasses have disappeared, 
this land sells low. The soil it- 
self may not be seriously harmed, 
however, and in many cases mod- 
ern techniques make it possible 
to restore the range forage with 
a moderate capital expenditure. 

Both of these methods call for 
top-notch management, though, 
and the operator had better know 
what he’s doing. 

Of course, you had _ better 
know what you’re doing before 
you buy any kind of ranch. Land 
buying is serious business and you 
should get all of the expert ad- 
vice you can find. 

There are several places you 
can get this advice. You'll find 
Extension Range Specialists at 
most of the western Land Grant 
Colleges. They'll help you. And 
so will representatives of the U. 
S. Soil Conservation Service, U. 
S. Forest Service, and the Feder- 
al Bureau of Land Management. 
In addition, there are professional 
consultants who will help you 
on a fee basis. And don’t forget 
that you can get valuable advice 
from an experienced rancher. 


Something should probably be 
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said here about present land val- 
ues and the future outlook. Many 
authorities believe today’s land is 
overpriced and think it will sta- 
bilize at a lower level in a few 
years. But you can get opinions 
on both sides of this question. 
The best advice as far as the 
future is concerned is probably to 
buy as low as possible, keeping 
in mind that all years might not 
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be good years—but at the same 
time remembering that he who 
risks nothing, gains nothing. 
Although ranching by its na- 
ture involves risk, scientific ad- 
vances are taking much of the 
uncertainty out of the future. 
And you should remember one 
final point, well-managed ranches 
have almost always made money 
—and they very likely always will. 





Cold Lye Cleans Rubber Milker Parts 


Dairy farmers now have a simple, easy way to keep milking 


machine parts sanitary. 


It’s soaking inflations and milk-carrying tubes in a cold lye 
solution—a 13 ounce can of lye in a gallon and a half of water. 
J. M. Jensen of Michigan State University says boiling inflations 
in lye water is no longer necessary. 

Jensen, who found the easy answer to the cleaning problem, 
explains that cold lye solution kills bacteria and does a good job of 


removing butterfat. 


Water for the solution should be soft—like rainwater, and it 


must be stored in a crock or a granite-ware utensil. 


Enough of the 


solution should be made to cover the inflations and tubes. 


A dairyman can use the lye solution two ways, according to 


Jensen. 


rinsed off thoroughly in hot water before use. 


The rubber parts can be soaked between milkings, then 


Or the dairyman can 


use two sets of rubber parts, with one set left soaking for a week. 


The other can be washed after use. 


Or it can be stored on a solution 


rack using a weak lye solution—one pint of the stronger solution 
diluted with water to make a gallon. 


The lye solution, used either way, will last for months. As 
long as it is clear, not muddy, it is certain to be the right strength. 
If soapy deposits form on the rubber parts when they are left 
in the solution all week, that is another indication of proper strength, 
Jensen adds. If no soapy deposit forms, the solution has lost strength. 





Michigan State College 






































HREE years ago, the Pacific 

Northwest’s multimillion dol- 
lar strawberry industry seemed 
doomed. With an average yield 
of around 1% tons per acre as 
compared with a whopping 6 
tons per acre in California, costs 
per ton were so high that growers 
often were losing money at the 
competitive market price for 
berries. 

Today there is new optimism 
bordering on enthusiasm among 
Pacific Northwest growers. How 
the region is licking its problem 
is a study in community enter- 
prise. 

The answer was to raise yields 
and lower costs. Growers, proces- 
sors and college people put their 
heads together to seek the solu- 
tion. They were convinced that 
better cultural practices, would 
do the trick. They decided that 
additional research was needed, 
both as to cultural practices and 


The "Dynamite" Treatment for 
Strawberries 


Community enterprise plus massive appli- 
cations of phosphate are helping to build 
a healthier strawberry industry .. . 


Condensed from Plant Food Review 


the possibilities of new varieties. 
But the immediate problem was 
to capture the interest of growers 
and stimulate their desire to do 
a better production job. 


Five Ton Clubs 


The result was the formation 
of Five-Ton Strawberry Clubs in 
the two principal producing areas 
of Oregon-Southwest Washing- 
ton and Northwest Washington. 
Objective of the Clubs is to single 
out the most successful growers 
and hold them up as examples 
to others. To become a member, 
a grower must have an average 
per-acre yield of at least five tons 
of berries and must grow at least 
five acres. 


Success of the project is evident 
in the results. In 1953, its first 
year, 23 growers qualified for 
membership in the Oregon- 
Southwest Washington Club. 
This year 90 growers qualified 
for the Club. The Northwest 


Reprinted by permission from Plant Food Review 
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Washington Club was started 
more recently but is making sim- 
ilar progress. 

This year, a new fillip has been 
added—an inter-State competi- 
tion initiated by an exchange of 
challenges between Governors 
Arthur B. Langlie of Washing- 
ton and Paul Patterson of Ore- 
gon. The Governor of the State 
with the most Five-Ton Club 
members each year will gain pos- 
session of the “Oregon-Washing- 
ton Strawberry Bowl,” a huge 
silver trophy presented by the 
National Plant Food Institute. 

As a result of the Five-Ton 
Clubs, and the inter-State com- 
petition, the attention of both 
growers and the agricultural ex- 
periment stations has been con- 
centrated on the development of 
better fertilization practices. 


One such practice—appropri- 
ately called the “dynamite” phos- 
phate treatment—has attracted 
considerable interest and is show- 
ing promising results in trials in 
both states. 


Dr. Walter P. Mortensen, as- 
sistant soil scientist at the West- 
ern Washington Experiment Sta- 
tion, reports that the dynamite 
treatment has been widely adopt- 
ed in western Washington as a 
means of lessening the problem 
of phosphate fixation and thus 
obtaining better utilization of the 
fertilizer phosphorus. 

The fertilizer, usually in the 
form of ordinary or treble super- 
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phosphate, is applied at the rate 
of 300 pounds of P2O5 per acre 
in two bands 6 to 8 inches apart 
and 3 to 4 inches below the soil 
surface at planting time. The 
plants are centrally located be- 
tween the two bands. The dis- 
tance between the fertilizer bands 
is dependent upon the proposed 
width of the matted row—6 
inches apart for a 12-inch matted 
row, 7 inches apart for a 14-inch 
matted row, and 8 inches apart 
for a 16-inch matted row. This 
placement allows all plants in the 
row to have approximately equal 
access to one band or the other. 


Nitrogen and potash fertilizers 
ordinarily are applied in separate 
operations—either broadcast or 
side dressed. 

Although the value of the 
“dynamite” application is most 
striking in the planting year and 
the first year of production, 
studies have shown that a supply 
of available phosphorus remains 
for a 4-year period following ap- 
plication. It also has been seen 
that heavier applications, above 
300 pounds of P2O5 per acre, do 
not further significantly increase 
yields. On the other hand, ap- 
plications of lesser amounts, 100 
and 200 pounds of P2O% per acre 
result in significantly lower yields. 

In conjunction with the “dyna- 
mite” treatment many western 
Washington growers now are ap-- 
plying a starter solution of dilute 
phosphoric acid. The solution is 
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prepared by combining one quart 
of 52 per cent acid with 25 gal- 
lons of water and applied at the 
rate of one cup of solution per 
plant at setting. This has proven 
very successful in getting the 
strawberry plants off to an earlier 
Start. 

In Oregon, Richard K. Kirsch, 
Department of Soils, Oregon 
State College, reports that the 
State Agricultural Experiment 
Station has fertilizer experiments 
currently underway on grower- 
fields in several locations in the 
berry-producing areas. The first 
harvest was completed this year 
for yield and quality studies. 

In one experiment on low 
phosphorus soil at the Red Soils 
Experimental Area, yield in this 
first harvest year was increased 


20 per cent by the application 
of 300 pounds of available P#O5 
banded 6 inches deep on either 
side of the row at planting time. 
Just how long such an applica- 
tion continues to be effective re- 
mains to be determined. This ex- 
periment is considered to be sig- 
nificant because many strawber- 
ries are grown in Oregon on soils 
testing low in available phos- 
phate. 

The Oregon experiments also 
cover rates and times of applica- 
tion of nitrogen and potash as 


well as liming. Oregon agrono- 
mists and soil scientists are con- 
vinced that the proper use of fer- 
tilizer will prove to be a big fac- 
tor in improving the State’s 


strawberry business. 











HYBRID GRAIN SORGHUMS 
HOLD MUCH PROMISE 


Grain sorghums may be the next important hybrid farm crop. 
Seed is expected to be available to growers in limited quantities for 
the first time this spring, U. S. Department of Agriculture scientists say. 

In the next five years, they expect that most of the more than 
10,000,000 acres now annually planted in open-pollinated varieties 
of grain sorghums may be planted with new superior hybrids. Some 
experimental field trials have given yields for hybrids that are 20 
to 40% over varieties currently in use, a gain at least equal to that 
which farmers obtain from hybrid corn. 

Most noticeably, scientists have done these things: Dwarfed 
the stalk, making a plant easier to harvest and handle and less of 
a drain on plant food and water; straightened up the goosenecked 
head, also a handling advantage; brought out varieties resistant to 
root-rot (periconia); and, very important, cut down the time of 


maturing. U.S.D.A. 








Working Shoulder to Shoulder 
in the Old Line State 





ERE’S a story that tells how 

farm people and their local, 
state, and national agencies are 
working together to solve many 
a problem of land use and soil 
and water conservation. 

It’s a story that’s typical of 
what is going on just about every- 
where in our country. 

It comes from Maryland, where 
soil and water problems have 
confronted landowners since the 
very first settlements in 1631. 
Early accounts here recognize 
the silting of streams and bays 
which impaired boat traffic, the 
ravages of droughts and floods, 
the depletion of soil fertility, and 
other problems of the land which 
have a familiar ring today. These 
problems certainly are not new, 
but the technology and the meth- 
ods people are using to cope with 
their situations are strictly mod- 
ern. 

Maryland was one of the first 


Maryland has set an example for fine 
cooperation in carrying through a state- 
wide soil conservation program... 


Condensed from Soil Conservation 


John W. Barnard 


states to enact district enabling 
legislation. That was in 1937. 
In the 18 years that have fol- 
lowed remarkable progress has 
been made in the conservation of 
soil and water resources. Cooper- 
ation and teamwork are as much 
responsible as the improved tech- 
nology. 

Maryland is one of the smaller 
states. It contains less than 1 per 
cent of our country’s farms and 
farmland. It does, however, hold 
an unusual variety of land and 
water problems which call for a 
wide range of answers. For ex- 
ample, on the coastal plains of 
the Eastern Shore the drainage 
of land suited for agricultural 
use is of high importance, to- 
gether with correct maintenance 
once such land is drained. 

Here group cooperation is es- 
sential to success. Broiler pro- 
duction is a leading enterprise, 
which poses its own special ques- 


Reprinted from Soil Conservation, Washington, D. C. 
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tions. Cultivation of high qual- 
ity tobacco on short, steep slopes 
in southern Maryland makes 
erosion control imperative. Dairy- 
ing, livestock raising, and general 
farming predominate in the Pied- 
mont Plateau and the Great Val- 
ley; here attention must be given 
to erosion control and water con- 
servation on cropland, and to 
pasture improvement and man- 
agement. In the westernmost 
counties good land use, cropland 
conservation measures, pasture 
and woodland management press 
for attention. Drought exper- 
iences have whipped up interest 
in supplemental irrigation 
throughout the State. 
Supervisors of the soil conser- 
vation districts have taken the 
lead in developing and carrying 
out imaginative conservation pro- 
grams with technical and finan- 





There is far more hunger 
for love and appreciation in 
the world than there is hun- 
ger for bread. 








cial help from many institutions 
and many units of government. 
Perhaps the degree of coopera- 
tion required for group drain- 
age is greater than for some other 
conservation activities. For that 
reason a brief explanation of 
group drainage work may be of 
interest. 

The State’s drainage law was 
revised in 1941 to provide a fairly 


simple method of organizing tax 
ditch associations. These associ- 
ations have tax powers, the right 
of eminent domain, and other 
features which enable them to 
function effectively. Eighty-three 
group drainage enterprise jobs 
have been planned by Soil Con- 
servation Service technicians as- 
sisting soil conservation districts. 

County agents and the exten- 
sion drainage engineer have done 
much of the organizational work. 
County commissioners have aided 
many times by direct financial 
assistance, by necessary highway 
or bridge relocations, and in some 
counties by providing draglines 
and other heavy equipment. 

The local landowners bear a 
large part of the cost. Agricul- 
ture Conservation Program Serv- 
ice cost-sharing has aided greatly 
on individual farm drainage 
work, as well as by pooling agree- 
ments on small group jobs. Al- 
most 300 miles of ditches have 
been excavated, involving several 
million cubic yards of earth. Wet 
lands better suited for waterfowl 
or other wildlife never are recom- 
mended for drainage. There are 
about 300,000 acres of such land 
of which two-thirds has moder- 
ate to very high value for water- 
fowl. Where areas suitable for 
waterfowl have been involved 
adequate measures for protection 
of the birds have been taken. 


An outstanding example of 
one group operation is the Poco- 
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moke River Project, one of the 
largest drainage enterprises which 
SCS has assisted. As early as 
1840 the Maryland Legislature 
passed the first “Act for clearing 
out the Pocomoke by means of 





An editor received a story 
from one of his reporters about 
the theft of 2,025 pigs from 
one farmer. Curious about the 
large number, he phoned the 
farmer. “Are you the farmer 
whose pigs were stolen?" he 
began. 

"Yeth, | thure am,” replied 
the farmer. 

The editor thanked him, 
turned, and rewrote the story 
about the theft of two sows 
and 25 pigs.—The Rotary Rip, 
Whitby, Ontario, Canada. 





a lottery.” The job still had not 
been done by 1912 when the leg- 
islature appropriated $250,000 
for dredging the river—a meas- 
ure that was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor. This work was finally com- 
pleted, however, in 1946 through 
the efforts of the Wicomico and 
Worsecter Commissioners, the 
Pocomoke River Tax Ditch As- 
sociation, the State of Maryland 
through direct appropriations and 
the services of the state drainage 
engineer, and technical assistance 
by the Soil Conservation Service. 
Labor for clearing was furnished 


by a CCC and later a CPS camp. 
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The county agents in the two 
counties led the educational pro- 
gram. Teamwork thus accomp- 
lished a conservation job that has 
added millions in farm income. 
Over 80,000 acres of the water- 
shed is in Maryland, with an ad- 
ditional 15,000 in Delaware— 
41,000 acres in cultivation. 


Most of the conservation work 
is not so spectacular as group 
drainage. But the same sort of 
cooperative effort has been at 
work on individual farms. About 
40 per cent of Maryland’s farm 
operators are district operators; 
they operate 50 per cent of the 


‘State’s farmland. Basic conserva- 


tion plans hve been developed 
for over two-thirds of them. Con- 
servation accomplishments on the 
land have been and are continu- 
ing at a high rate. 

Most of the districts have con- 
ducted an aggressive educational 
and informational program. This 
has served to impress landowners 
with the need for action and to 
explain how the district could 
help on conservation problems. 
Supervisors have received assist- 
ance with this phase of their pro- 
gram from many sources. 

The need for development of 
a basic conservation plan, rather 
than unrelated practices, has been 
emphasized throughout. Results 
from conservation farming in 
terms of yields and increased ef- 
ficiency are also publicized, as 
well as benefits to the general 
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public. 

To assure sound technical re- 
commendations for proper land 
use and supporting conservation 
treatment, technical guides are 
drawn up by Soil Conservation 
Service technicians for their use 
in assisting district cooperators 
in developing conservation farm 
plans. 

Fact Sheets issued by the Ex- 
tension Service, particularly those 
of the agronomy department, 
have stressed the need for soil 
and water conservation in their 
recommendations. Other depart- 
ments of the College of Agricul- 
ture have had a direct hand in 
the solution of conservation prob- 
lems. An example is a guide for 
sprinkler irrigation recently de- 
veloped cooperatively by several 
departments of the college, the 
Agricultural Research Service, 
and the Soil Conservation Service. 

A number of research prob- 
lems have been tackled and so- 
lutions reached through coopera- 
tion of the last three agencies. 

The Department of Forests and 
Parks and the Game and Inland 
Fish Commission assist district 
cooperators by furnishing trees, 
shrubs, and seeds, and in plant- 
ing. The Department of Forests 
and Parks also assists in marking 
woodlands for harvest and other 
cuttings. The Game and Inland 
Fish Commission furnishes fish 
for stocking ponds and helps with 
other features of the plan relating 
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to wildlife conservation. 

Most of the conservation work 
requiring heavy equipment is 
done by private contractors. Most 
districts have small equipment 
which is available for use of co- 
operators at reasonable rates. 
Credit agencies, both private and 
public, have encouraged farmers 
to adopt soil and water conser- 
vation programs. The Farmer’s 
Home Administration has en- 
couraged borrowers to cooperate 
with their districts. 


Public Law 566, 83rd Con- 
gress—the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Control Act—offers 
still more opportunities for co- 
operative endeavor. This act pro- 
vides a basis for Federal partici- 
pation and assistance in carrying 
out works of improvement for 
flood prevention and agricultural 
phases of the conservation, de- 
velopment, utilization, and dis- 
posal of water in a watershed. 
Rural and urban folks have a 
chance to work together in deal- 
ing with problems which affect 
both—a real challenge to all. 


The watershed approach used 
previously on watersheds for plan- 
ning and applying conservation 
measures is being followed exten- 
sively under the new legislation. 
Watershed groups have varied in 
size from a few farms up to sev- 
eral hundred. In order for a 
drainage enterprise to succeed 
there must be group action in the 
watershed. Experience shows that 
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similar group action is essential 
for solving erosion and other 
problems. 

The districts have enjoyed close 
cooperation from municipal water 
companies. The protection of a 
municipal water supply, for ex- 
ample, is being carried out by 
the Washington Suburban Sani- 
tary Commission and the Howard 
and Montgomery County Soil 
Conservation District. The com- 
mission furnishes water to subur- 
ban Washington. In the water- 
shed area above the reservoirs an 
intensive program of treatment 
is being followed on sediment 
sources along highways and 
streambanks as well as on farm- 
lands. The commission has con- 
tributed financially to the dis- 
tricts in this work as well as tak- 
en corrective measures on its own 
lands. 

In making payments for con- 
servation practices under the Ag- 
ricultural Conservation Program, 
emphasis has been on fitting in 
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permanent-type practices in the 
basic conservation plan for each 
farm. 

A splendid program of high- 
way erosion control is being car- 
ried out by the State Roads Com- 
mission. Water disposal systems 
are designed to protect farmlands 
as well as highways. 

The Maryland Department of 
Mines, Geology, and Water Re- 
sources has the responsibility of 
approving farm pond and other 
water developments. Good work- 
ing relationships exist between 
this department, the districts, and 
the technical agencies. 

Many individuals and many 
agencies and groups have shared 
in the success of the program of 
soil and water conservation in 
the State. The soil conservation 
district supplied the focal point. 

With all agencies pitching in 
as they have in Maryland we can 
be certain that conservation over 
a great part of the nation will 
become an accomplished fact. 





WHAT ABOUT THE FARMER'S WIFE 


The farmer’s wife is seldom given any consideration or credit 


for anything. 


Don’t let that mislead you. 


All house wives take 


a pride in their work, their neat housekeeping and their good cook- 
ing. They need and are entitled to a pleasant home in which to live 


and raise a family. 


No matter how good a farmer a landlord may 


have, if the tenant’s or farm operator’s wife doesn’t like the house, 


sooner or later she will make her man move. 


So, indirectly, a nice 


comfortable modern home pays big dividends to the landlord as well 
as to the tenant or operator of his farm. 





Do-Well Agricultural Letter 
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A Ladder to Ownership 


A heart-warming story of two young people 
who mixed a tiny bank account and 143 wind- 
swept acres with good management and 
courage to get a start towards their own farm. 


Condensed from Farm Management 
Richard Bell 


HE air was heavy with blow- 

ing, choking topsoil when 
Blaine Brown pulled up at a 
wind-swept farm near Moses 
Lake in Washington’s newly-de- 
veloped Columbia Basin irrigated 
area. It didn’t look promising, 
but the young farmer was des- 
perate. 

For more than two months 
Blaine had been scouring the 
Basin looking for a place to start 
farming and make a home for 
his wife, Dorothy, and their two 
children. There were places for 
sale, but he had to lease with 
no rent in advance. He did have 
experience— all his 26 years had 
been on a farm, mostly his par- 
ent’s 500 acre place near Rich- 
field, Utah. But his modest bank 
account would all be needed for 
living and operating expenses. 

When Blaine looked into leas- 
ing the place, he learned that 
two tenants had already “blown 
out” and quit. Still, the land 
was available on a one-year lease, 


80% to the tenant and 20% to 
the owner. There was also a small 
house that could be rented. 


On the surface, it looked like 
anything but an attractive oppor- 
tunity; the turnover in tenants 
looked like warning enough. But 
Blaine was eager to get started 
farming, and he felt sure the 
farm would be productive if he 
could get the soil tied down. He 
figured that with his experience, 
plus sound management, and per- 
sistence, he could bear the wind. 
$1,800 In Cash 

He had enough money for a 
down payment on a tractor and 
a few attachments and a little to 
live on: about $1,800 in all. With 
his father-in-law’s signature he 
was able to obtain $4,800 from 
the Interstate Production Credit 
association, so with a plow bor- 
rowed from a neighbor, an equity 
in a tractor, and a heavy load of 
debt, the Browns started farming 
143 acres in March, 1954. 

Later, Blaine planted 90 acres 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Management, Los Angeles, California 
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to red and flat white beans, 15 
acres to wheat and 40 acres to 
field corn mostly with implements 
“rented” from neighbors — he 
worked the “rent” out as a hired 
hand. 

Then the winds blew. The 
seed wasn’t much more than in 
the ground when the wheat blew 
out. Blaine gritted his teeth and 
planted again. Again the wheat 
blew out. Now it was getting 
too late for a third planting of 
wheat to mature so Blaine 
switched to beans. 

He had hardly hauled the 
planter back to its owner when 
another wind storm wiped out 
10 acres of corn and knocked 
down the rest. It was too late 
to plant corn again, so on June 
29 he seeded to oats and red 
clover. 

The battle with winds contin- 
ued. In another blown-out patch 
he seeded Austrian winter peas 
as a cover crop; later, when a 
stiff breeze uncovered the seed 
he went into the field with a disk 
to put it back underground. 


Persistence Pays Off 

Weather reports show 1954 
was one of the poorest growing 
seasons on record in the area, but 
this persistence and sound man- 
agement paid off for Blaine and 
Dorothy Brown. 

The beans averaged 25 sacks 
(100 pounds) per acre, four more 
than the district average. The 
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red beans brought $7 a sack and 
the flat whites $9.27; together 
they brought $10,800. 

The corn, lashed by wind most 
of the summer, still sold for 
$1,800. That was considerably 
better than returns for his less- 
persistent neighbors, most of 
whom quit irrigating and culti- 
vating when it looked like the 
corn wouldn’t mature. 


Even the late-planted oats and 
clover helped out. He harvested 
the oats on December 24, and 
while the yield was only one ton 
to the acre, it was welcome cash 
at Christmas time. The clover 
will make a seed crop this sum- 
mer with a bonus of some forage 
for feed, while tying down the 
land. The Austrian peas yielded 
well in spite of their shaky start 
and will provide seed for addi- 
tional cover crop plantings. 


Credit Established 

During the summer Brown was 
able to borrow another $2,000 
from the PCA, largely because 
“Blaine was working so hard and 
wasn’t discouraged about being 
blown out time after time,” says 
Frank Morgan, assistant PCA 
supervisor. 

Part of the loan went for a 
down payment on a combine to 
harvest beans, and $400 borrowed 
on the family automobile was 
used as a down payment on an- 
other tractor. 


When the year had ended, 
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Blaine and Dorothy added up the 
figures, with these results: 


The $7,200 PCA loan had been 
paid with interest; they were the 
second borrowers in the district 
to pay in full. Another creditor 
had been paid $2,800 for gas, 
seed, and fertilizer. All machin- 
ery payments had been met on 
the due dates. 

Besides the equipment Blaine 
had bought for his exclusive use, 
he had gone in with his brother- 
in-law an a 2-roaw corn picker. 


here. Instead of all cash crops, 
our program calls for hay, pas- 
ture, and cattle. This combina- 
tion should be best for the long 
pull, and I want to show the 
land owner that he will benefit, 
too, if he gives me a five-year 
lease on that basis. 

Already he’s made a start o> 
this diversification plan. When 
his corn was about two feet high, 





The secret of financial suc- 
cess, says Good Impressions, 











ing made, they expected to be 
able to have all their machinery 
paid for and perhaps something 
of a start on their farm purchase 
fund. 

Blaine also had some plans for 
later years. “I’m going to do a 
little different than some around 
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ward “a farm of their own.” It 
won't be surprising, either, if they 
look for something “impossible” 
to conquer like the vicious winds 
that blew earlier tenants off their 
present land and left the door 
open for them to get a start with 
a “shoe string” investment. 
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to red and flat white beans, 15 
acres to wheat and 40 acres to 
field corn mostly with implements 
“rented” from neighbors — he 
worked the “rent” out as a hired 
hand. 

Then the winds blew. The 
seed wasn’t much more than in 
the ground when the wheat blew 
out. Blaine gritted his teeth and 
planted again. Again the wheat 
out. Now it was getting 
too late for a third planting of 
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Persister 

Weat.... aie 
was one of the poorest growing 
seasons on record in the area, but 
this persistence and sound man- 
agement paid off for Blaine and 
Dorothy Brown. 

The beans averaged 25 sacks 
(100 pounds) per acre, four more 
than the district average. The 
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red beans brought $7 a sack and 
the flat whites $9.27; together 
they brought $10,800. 


The corn, lashed by wind most 
of the summer, still sold for 
$1,800. That was considerably 
better than returns for his less- 
persistent neighbors, most of 
whom quit irrigating and culti- 
vating when it looked like the 
corn wouldn’t mature. 

Even the late-planted oats and 


clover helped out. He harvested 
the mate an December 24. and 


How Much Is Farmer's Digest Worth? 


"| enjoy Farmer's Digest and find it so valuable 

that | would like you to quote me a price on all 

issues since 1945, 

complete library for reading and reference." 
* 


| will bind them and have a 


"One article in Farmer's Digest made me at least 
a thousand dollars. 
is the best investment | ever made." 


| can say your magazine 


* * 


"Had | subscribed to your magazine years ago, 
for me would have been much more 
| won't be without it again." 


supervisor. 

Part of the loan went for a 
down payment on a combine to 
harvest beans, and $400 borrowed 
on the family automobile was 
used as a down payment on an- 
other tractor. 


When the year had ended, 
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Blaine and Dorothy added up the 
figures, with these results: 


The $7,200 PCA loan had been 
paid with interest; they were the 
second borrowers in the district 
to pay in full. Another creditor 
had been paid $2,800 for gas, 
seed, and fertilizer. All machin- 
ery payments had been met on 
the due dates. 


Besides the equipment Blaine 
had bought for his exclusive use, 
he had gone in with his brother- 
in-law on a 2-row corn picker. 
They use this for their own crops 
and for custom work. 

When confronted with this rec- 
ord, the landlord gave the 
Browns a three year lease, and 
the PCA approved a new loan of 
$13,000 for operations this year. 


For this year, Blaine has rented 
an additional 40 acres of land. 
His crops include 90 acres of 
beans, 50 acres of potatoes, 30 of 
dry peas, and 10 acres of Garban- 
zos. The last is something be- 
tween a bean and a pea that is 
popular with Mexicans. 


Like most young farmers, the 
Browns foresee a rosy future. 
When this year’s plans were be- 
ing made, they expected to be 
able to have all their machinery 
paid for and perhaps something 
of a start on their farm purchase 
fund. 


Blaine also had some plans for 
later years. “I’m going to do a 
little different than some around 
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here. Instead of all cash crops, 
our program calls for hay, pas- 
ture, and cattle. This combina- 
tion should be best for the long 
pull, and I want to show the 
land owner that he will benefit, 
too, if he gives me a five-year 
lease on that basis. 

Already he’s made a start o~ 
this diversification plan. When 
his corn was about two feet high, 





The secret of financial suc- 
cess, says Good Impressions, 
is to spend what you have 
left after saving, instead of 
saving what is left after 
spending. 





he planted 40 pounds of vetch to 
the acre in the field. This helped 
control blowing, and when the 
vetch and the corn stalks were 
plowed down they added nitrogen 
and badly-needed organic matter 
to the powdery soil. With this 
year’s crop of peas he planted 
alfalfa, and he plans to start a 
permanent pasture this fall. 


Meanwhile, the Browns have 
proved that a lease, well-man- 
aged, can be a helpful ladder to- 
ward “a farm of their own.” It 
won't be surprising, either, if they 
look for something “impossible” 
to conquer like the vicious winds 
that blew earlier tenants off their 
present land and left the door 
open for them to get a start with 
a “shoe string” investment. 








A Report on PIPELINE MILKING 





The labor saving way has advantages and 
disadvantages, but the problems 


can be solved... 


Condensed from Guernsey Breeder's Journal 
R. E. Gordon, University of California 


URING the past three or 

four years pipeline milking 
and the use of bulk storage tanks 
have been developing rapidly. 
These two practices go together 
admirably. 

Two or three years ago, a sur- 
vey was conducted in southern 
California, mainly the Los 
Angeles area, as to the efficiency 
of various types of milking oper- 
ations. This study was conducted 
by the Agricultural Extension 
Service with the assistance of 
fieldmen of some of the cream- 
eries. One hundred and sixteen 
dairies were surveyed. Efficiency 
was measured in man-hours re- 
quired to produce 1000 pounds 
of milk or 100 pounds of fat. 
Both of these units were used in 
order to compensate for different 
breeds. 

The greatest difference in man- 
hours required per unit of pro- 
duction was found to exist among 
two dairies of exactly the same 
type—namely, the conventional 
barn using bucket machines. (By 


“conventional barn” is meant the 
usual string of stanchions holding 
approximately 30 cows.) The 
highest labor efficiency was shown 
by the lowest milking time of 
3.1 hours per 1000 pounds of 
milk, as contrasted with the low- 
est efficiency of 13.1 hours per 
1000 pounds of milk. These were 
both in the same type of opera- 
tion, the same breed, and with 
relatively little difference in size 
of herds. 

It was surprising to find that 
there were still some dairies us- 
ing hand-milking; there were four 
such dairies operating —all of 
them of relatively large size. The 
interesting result was that, on the 
average, their level of production 
was lower than the average of all 


other types. 

One of the important factors 
which caused this request for a 
survey to be made was the fact 
that pipeline milking was grow- 
ing rapidly — both in walk- 
through barns and in the conven- 
tional type of barn. At that time 
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only 15 of the total number of 
dairies surveyed were using pipe- 
line milkers. 

The level of milk produced 
was 36 pounds of milk per cow 
per day, compared with 38 in the 
bucket-machine type, relatively 
little difference. In hours of la- 
bor required per 1000 pounds of 
milk, however, the pipeline milk- 
ing operations—combining both 
the conventional type and the 
walk-through type—showed a 
distinct advantage in labor re- 
quirements, requiring only four 
hours of labor per 1000 pounds 
of milk as against 5.1 hours for 
the bucket-type machines. 


Some dairies reported even 
greater advantage in labor than 
was indicated by these figures, 
and, undoubtedly, some of those 
now using pipeline milkers have 
made greater advances in labor 
efficiency than were evident at 
that time. 


There was, however, a very 
disturbing factor that developed 
as a result of the use of these pipe- 
line milkers. A number of dairy- 
men discontinued testing, stating 
that the use of buckets on test- 
day disturbed the cows to the 
extent that they were not able 
to get representative weights and 
samples of milk. Many also 
pointed out that it required ad- 
ditional labor to use buckets on 
test-day. 

The additional labor required 
to use buckets on test-day is 
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readily admitted—because under 
this survey it was shown quite 
definitely that pipeline milking 
did save labor. It is also ad- 
mitted that some cows are more 
sensitive than others, and pos- 
sibly reacted unfavorably to the 
use of buckets to which they were 
not accustomed. This usually oc- 
curred with first-calf heifers. 


This factor, that quite a num- 
ber of dairies were discontinuing 
testing, was made so disturbing 
that efforts were made to try to 
learn the exact situation. There- 
fore, another survey was made 
on 38 herds in 10 counties, com- 
prising 5,552 cows, that were us- 
ing pipeline milkers. This study 
was set up to ascertain the num- 
ber of pounds of milk per day, 
per cow for four days prior to 
test-day, the quantity produced 
on test-day, and for four days 
following. These data were se- 
cured from receipts from the sale 
of milk from these dairies to 
creameries on all of these nine 
days. In other words, testing rec- 
ords were not used in this par- 
ticular study. 


The results of this study showed 
that there was a variation of 
from 30.3 pounds of milk per 
cow per day, to 30.6 pounds over 
the nine-day period. On only one 
day was the average production 
as low as 30.3 pounds; on three 
days it was 30.4 pounds; on two 
days it was 30.5 pounds; and on 
three days it was 30.6 pounds. 
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This highest level of production 
was achieved not only on test- 
day but also on the third day 
prior to test-day and the second 
day following test-day. This in- 
dicated rather definitely that the 
cows were not particularly dis- 
turbed and that, on the average, 
production was just as good on 
test-day as on any other day. 

It has, therefore, been con- 
cluded that the real reason for 
discontinuing testing was prob- 
ably the additional labor and in- 
convenience of using buckets on 
test-day rather than the lower 
production which was claimed. 

It is true, that when any change 
is made some cows require time 
to adjust to that change. The 
above material was presented at 
several dairy meetings, and one 
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dairyman said that he had taken 
care of that problem rather easily 
by keeping an old bucket in the 
barn—and every day rattling it a 
bit in order that the cows would 
be accustomed to the noise. 

This material is presented, to 
emphasize the importance of con- 
tinuing tests under the pipeline 
system of milking. It appears 
that testing is even more impor- 
tant with pipeline milking than 
with any other type. With either 
hand-milking or with bucket- 
machines, the milker has an op- 
portunity to ascertain to some 
degree how much milk the cow 
is producing—even though it 
may not be weighed. With pipe- 
line milking it is impossible to 
even guess at what a cow is pro- 
ducing. 





Grassland May Yield Feed Equal to Corn 


Grassland may be as productive in terms of feed as the same 
land in grain, Dr. J. B. Wasko, Penn State agronomist reports. In 
terms of dry matter per acre per season, alfalfa and late orchard- 
grass produced 4.74 tons in tests he conducted last year. 


A combination of birdsfoot trefoil, timothy, and Kentucky blue- 
grass produced 3.23 tons; birdsfoot trefoil with late orchardgrass 
yielded 2.61 tons; birdsfoot with tall oatgrass, 2.51 tons, and birds- 
foot with reed canarygrass, 2.42 tons. 


Calculated in terms of feed production, the alfalfa-late orchard- 





grass made the equivalent of 137 bushels of shelled corn per acre. 
Similarly, the birdsfoot trefoil-timothy-bluegrass mixture produced 
the equivalent of 98.5 bushels of corn, a creditable return from crop- 
land, he reports. Pennsylvania Extension 














Don't Lose Ladino 


With proper care the life of a ladino stand 


can be prolonged... 


Condensed from American Agriculturist 


W. Keith Kennedy, Dept. of Agronomy, Cornell University 


ADINO clover is an excellent 

pasture legume but too often 
disappears from the pasture mix- 
ture after the first or second graz- 
ing year. 

If ladino doesn’t disappear 
completely, the stand frequently 
becomes weak and thin and does 
not provide enough nitrogen for 
top production. A ladino-grass 
mixture should contain about 50 
per cent ladino. If the legume 
content falls below 40 per cent, 
yields decline because the grass is 
not provided enough nitrogen. 

The early disappearance of la- 
dino from pasture seedings has 
disappointed many farmers and 
caused them to search for a better 
pasture legume. A suitable re- 
placement for ladino is not avail- 
able, but fortunately a few meas- 
ures can be taken that will help 
keep ladino in the pastures. 
|. Proper Liming 

Ladino will not grow vigor- 
ously on sour soil. The soil should 
be tested and enough lime ap- 
plied to raise the pH above 6.0. 
When and how the lime is ap- 


plied is not too important if at 
least part of the lime is put on 
after the land is plowed. Do not 
spend money on phosphate, other 
fertilizer, and good seed until the 
soil has been adequately limed. 
2. Adequate Phosphorus 

Unless a soil test shows that 
the soil contains an ample supply 
of phosphorus, use enough phos- 
phate to average 150 pounds of 
superphosphate (30 pounds P? 
O*) or its equivalent per acre 
per year. On soils that are prop- 
erly limed and require only the 
addition of phosphorus it is de- 
sirable to start with a heavy ap- 
plication of superphosphate (400- 
600 pounds per acre) and then 
follow with maintenance appli- 
cations. The maintenance appli- 
cations can be applied yearly, in 
heavy applications every 3 or 4 
years, or as a manure topdressing 
when superphosphate is used 
daily in the barn to fortify the 
manure. 


3. Liberal Use of Potassium 
Both ladino and grass are 
heavy users of potassium and the 
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grass gets its share first, if there 
is any shortage, ladino suffers. 
The potash level must be kept 
high for top production of ladino. 
On soils that test low in potas- 
sium, a minimum of 100 pounds 
of 60 per cent muriate of potash 
or its equivalent each year should 
be used.. Potash must be applied 
annually and the needed phos- 
phorus can be applied at the same 
time by using the proper grade 
of mixed fertilizer. 

The potassium-supplying pow- 
er of Northeast soils will vary 
with soil type. Coarse-textured 
soils require lots of potassium; 
finer-textured clay soils may re- 
quire little or no potassium. It 
is also necessary to apply the 
potash frequently, sometimes two 
or three times per year, to sandy 
soils. 

As the nitrogen level of the 
soil is increased by either good 
legume growth or nitrogen fer- 
tilization, the vigor of the grass 
increases. Then the grass uses 
more potassium and higher rates 
of potash fertilizers are needed 
to give ladino an adequate sup- 
ply of this nutrient. 


4. Sow the Right Mixture 


It is important to keep the 
right amount of both ladino and 
grass in the pasture. Too much 
grass causes excessive competition 
for the ladino. Too little grass 
leaves the stolons of ladino un- 
protected during the winter. 

It is a problem to maintain 
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sufficient growth of timothy and 
sometimes bromegrass, but it is 
difficult to keep orchardgrass in 
check. Timothy does not stand 
repeated grazing. For many sit- 
uations in the Northeast the 
choice for a ladino-grass pasture 
is limited to bromegrass and 
orchardgrass. 


Smooth bromegrass is easier to 
manage with ladino than orchard- 
grass. It does not head as early 
in the spring, and if it does head, 
cattle will continue to eat it. Once 
orchardgrass heads, cattle usually 
avoid it, and it should be mowed 
or harvested for silage. If orch- 
ardgrass is not grazed hard or 
cut early, the ladino may be 
eliminated. 


Orchardgrass is superior to 
bromegrass in that it starts earlier 
in the spring and is more pro- 
ductive in mid-summer and late 
fall. To fully utilize orchard grass, 
it must be stocked heavily in the 
spring or harvested for silage. 
When farmers do this, they like 
orchardgrass with ladino. If they 
don’t the ladino usually disap- 
pears and they have an unproduc- 
tive pasture. 

In most situations, bromegrass 
is the better grass to use. With 
the grazing management that 
most farmers like to practice, a 
bromegrass mixture will require 
less mowing and will yield more 
milk per acre than orchardgrass. 

On soils that have fair to good 
drainage, 3 to 6 pounds of alfalfa 
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should be included in _ladino- 
grass mixtures. With intensive 
rotation grazing, alfalfa will not 
be the major legume but it will 
persist in the mixture for about 
three years. It is of special value 
during dry periods in the sum- 
mer when ladino makes little 
growth. It takes very little extra 
summer pasture to cover the cost 
of six pounds of alfalfa seed. The 
variety Narragansett performs 
well in New York and the New 
England States. The variety At- 
lantic does well in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. Ranger alfalfa 
should be used if wilt is serious. 


5. Rotation Grazing 


Ladino will not stand contin- 
uous close grazing. It is favored 
by rotation grazing that allows 
the mixture to reach a height of 
6 to 10 inches between grazings. 

How close should ladino be 
grazed? It depends on the mix- 
ture. If the grass is bromegrass 
or timothy, the pasture should be 
grazed down to a height of 2 to 
3 inches. Closer grazing decreases 
the rate of recovery. If grazed 
close every time, timothy will be 
eliminated and the bromegrass 
weakened. The ladino which is 
left produces little forage and 
winterkills easily. 

If the mixture contains a vigor- 
ous grass such as orchardgrass, 
graze the pasture hard. The 
cattle should eat the grass down 
to 1 to 2 inches in height, espe- 
cially in the spring and fall. The 
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first grazing should not be later 
than May 25—June 1, and the 
last grazing should not be earlier 
than October 1 for Central New 
York. This will check the orch- 
ardgrass and help the ladino. 
6. Top-Dress with Manure 

Since close grazing in the fall 
of ladino-mixtures is necessary to 
check the growth of grasses, the 
pastures may go into the winter 
with little cover. Mulching with 
a light application of manure is 
very helpful in maintaining la- 
dino stands. Apply 5 to 6 loads 
of manure per acre in late fall 
or early winter. This will pro- 
tect the exposed ladino stolons 
from severe cold. It also helps 
to decrease heaving in late win- 
ter from freezing and thawing. 
7. Reseeding 

It is easier to keep a stand of 
ladino by allowing a little seed 
to go onto the pasture each year 
than it is to re-establish ladino 
once it has disappeared. 

Allowing the ladino to produce 
a small amount of ripe seed in 
mid-summer or broadcasting a 
small amount of seed (% pound 
per acre) with the manure top 
dressing helps to maintain good 
ladino stands. Attempts have been 
made to re-establish ladino in 
pastures by broadcasting seed on 
the surface in late winter. If 
the grass sod is thin this is some- 
times successful, especially when 
the area is also top-dressed with 
manure. This practice has been 
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more successful on timothy and 
bromegrass pastures than on 
orchardgrass pastures where 
nearly all attempts have been 
unsuccessful. 


8. Be Careful with Irrigation and 

Nitrogen Fertilization 

Ladino suffers in dry weather 
and an unusual drought may 
eliminate it. Irrigation helps to 
maintain desirable ladino-grass 
balance in pastures and increases 
summer production. However, on 
many farms of the Northeast the 
benefits from pasture irrigation 
have not been great enough to 
justify its cost. Frequently sum- 
mer feed can be provided more 
cheaply by growing a more 
drought-resistant legume or feed- 
ing harvested forage, than by ir- 
rigating ladino pastures. 

Nitrogen fertilizer is becoming 
cheaper each year and its liberal 
use on many pastures is very 
profitable. However, caution 
must be used; nitrogen fertilizer 
stimulates the growth of grass 
and this may hurt ladino. If the 
grass is timothy or bromegrass, 
liberal applications of nitrogen 
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may be used on the ladino mix- 
ture without seriously hurting the 
ladino. When the mixture con- 
tains orchardgrass, even one ap- 
plication of 50 lbs. of nitrogen 
usually decreases the stand of 
ladino. 


For top production, use nitro- 
gen on orchardgrass whenever 
the stand of ladino becomes so 
thin that not enough nitrogen is 
being provided. Orchardgrass, 
which has a light green color, 
needs additional nitrogen. When 
nitrogen is applied to a ladino- 
orchard grass pasture the remain- 
ing ladino will be eliminated. 
The pasture will have to be 
plowed and reseeded or else the 
use of nitrogen must be discon- 
tinued. Ladino rarely re-estab- 
lishes in an orchardgrass pasture. 


9. Do a Complete Job 


Each individual good practice 
favors the maintenance of ladino, 
but doing a 100 per cent job on 
one of the practices will not re- 
sult in productive ladino pas- 
tures. All the practices must be 
applied. 





A STRANGE COW CUTS HERD PRODUCTION 


Animal-behavior studies indicate that milk and butterfat pro- 
duction can drop off as much as 5 per cent when a totally strange 


cow is suddenly added to a well-established herd. 


Such things 


create excitement, marked by butting, kicking and threatening, until 
the intruder is accepted and a new social order is established. Until 
this happens—and it may take many days—milk production suffers. 


It picks up gradually as fighting tapers off and peace is restored. 
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FARM PUMPS GO ABOVE GROUND 





p> Sanitary conditions can be more easily controlled 





UE to the unsanitary condi- 

tion of most farm pump pits, 
the Missouri State Board of 
Health has been bearing down 
on unsanitary pump pits on 
Grade “A” dairy farms. The 
“Minnesota” type pump house 
has been approved for Missouri. 
Since Missouri, like most other 
states, is operating under the U. 
S. Public Health Service Code, 
what applies to Missouri also ap- 
plies in other states. 


The “Minnesota” pump house 
is designed for use on farms, rural 
homes, camps, resorts, cafes, and 
other establishments where a year 
round water system is required. 
The pump house, with the addi- 
tion of some supplementary heat- 
ing, will withstand the extreme 
winter conditions encountered in 
Minnesota. Insulation in walls 
and roof should be from 4 to 6 
inches in thickness, depending on 
the climate and quality of in- 
sulation used. 

Size of the house is dependent 
upon size of pressure tank and 
pump used. Interior dimensions 


above ground than in the old pit-type 


pump house... 


Condensed from Electricity On The Farm 


H. F. Barton 


should be from 6 to 12” larger 
in each dimension than the size 
of the assembled pump and pres- 
sure tank equipment. Pump 
house sizes are suggested in the 
chart on the next page. 

It is generally recommended 
that the minimum amount of sup- 
plementary heat used in a pump 
house should be about 2 watts 
for each cubic foot of volume in 
the house. Our recommendations 
are slightly higher. It should be 
noted, however, that if a ther- 
mostat is used it will cost no more 
to operate a larger heating unit. 
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Only so much heat is required volume quicker. Supplementary 
and the thermostat will turn the heat can be supplied by regular 
unit off as soon as this amount resistance heater units, heat 
of heat has been furnished. The lamps, or light bulbs. Any type 
only difference in operation is of heater should always be ther- 
that the larger unit will heat the mostatically controlled. 


Pump House Specifications 


Capacity of Approx. Suggested a 
Pressure Tank Tank Dimensions of House Heating Capacity 
(Gallons) (Dimensions) *L IW THR THF (Watts) 

33. 18x 30" 5’ 5’ 134’ 34%’ 300 

42 16” x 48” 5’ a - 5 300 

66 18” x 60” 5’ 31,’ 6,’ 300 

82 20°x 60" 5%’ 5%’ 4° 614" 500 

100 22x 60" 514’ 5%’ 4° 614 500 

120 24” x 60” 5Y,' 5Y,’ 4 6,’ 500 

220 30" x 72” 64’ 6’ 5’ 71h! 500 


*L indicates length of pumphouse 
IW indicates width of pumphouse 
HR indicates roof to ground distance, rear of pumphouse 
tHF indicates roof to ground distance, front of pumphouse 





Proper Fertilization Helps 2,4-D Kill 


Promoting good plant growth by the use of fertilizer will help 
get better weed control when using 2,4-D, say Virginia weed special- 
ists. Various experiments show that when the carbohydrate content 
of leaves is high, the plants react quickly to 2,4-D. Plants that are 
starved or lack sunlight are not very sensitive to 2,4-D. For best 
results with 2,4-D sprays, apply the material after several days of 
good growing weather, especially when the temperature is above 
60°, and the soil moisture is good. The use of fertilizer to promote 
growth of weeds and grass will help give better kill of the weeds, 
and will stimulate the grass to take over the area occupied by the 
weeds. Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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HY do farm ponds fail? 
We have often wondered 
as we see pond after pond no 
longer of any service to the farm. 


Recently we took the question 
to Henry W. Schmitz, area con- 
servationist, at Topeka, Kansas. 
“T would say there are 5 most 
common reasons why ponds fail,” 
he replied. “I would put them 
in this order: 


1. Too shallow. 


2. Owner doesn’t install a 
trickle pipe because of cost. 


3. Owner fails to fence spill- 
way and dam or fails to maintain 
fence if there was one originally. 


4. Watershed draining into 
pond contains too much crop- 
land, so silts up. 


5. On large ponds the owner 
fails to protect dam from wave 
action.” 


Let’s take these problems one 
at a time and see what. Mr. 
Schmitz can offer that will help 
you avoid these mistakes. 


Five Reasons Why Farm Ponds Fail 


Too shallow, no trickle tube, lack of fencing, 
too much silt, wave damage... . 


Condensed from Kansas Farmer 


Dick Mann 


Take the problem of ponds be- 
ing too shallow. Says Mr. 
Schmitz: “From about 1940 thru 
1951 there generally was suffi- 
cient rainfall to keep shallow 
ponds full. Many owners failed 
to see any reason for making their 
ponds deeper. Then, when 
drouthy years started in 1952 


their ponds failed just when they 
needed them most. 


“Another common mistake 
along this line,” says Mr. Schmitz, 
“is that the average owner wants 
his pond right up by the barn 
or as near the barn as possible. 
We can’t approve such sites be- 
cause of sanitation problems, and 
usually they are not the best sites 
anyway. So, the owner will de- 
cide to build without SCS ap- 
proval or ACP payment because 
he can get someone to build the 
pond he wants where he wants 
it. Many times his entire cost is 
less than just his share would 
be on an approved pond. So, he 
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figures he is saving money, but 
is he? 

“Putting the pond in a barn- 
yard is especially bad from 2 
standpoints,” explains Mr. 
Schmitz. “If water becomes pol- 
luted from cattle, and it will, 
they will not drink as much. In 
case of a dairyman his milk plant 
may refuse milk produced under 
such environment.” 


Now look at reason No. 2— 
not installing a trickle pipe. “The 
trickle pipe is important,” says 
Mr. Schmitz, “in handling smal- 
ler overflows and thus saving 
wear and tear on spillway. If you 
don’t install one and you have a 
rainy season you may not be able 
to keep your spillway repaired 
and it will cut out, destroying 
part or all of your storage ca- 
pacity. Besides you don’t want 
to have to spend time and mon- 
ey on excess spillway repair so, 
in the long run, that trickle pipe 
will save you money. But, re- 
member too, you must check the 
trickle pipe constantly to keep it 
free of debris. 


“Driving thru pasture country 
and observing farm ponds,” Mr. 
Schmitz says, “I have come to 
the conclusion 85 per cent of 
those that fail do so because the 
spillway cuts out. If spillway is 
unsodded and unfenced you have 
a real problem. Cattle will use 
spillway as a path getting to and 
from the pond. This path makes 
a natural channel for water to 
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cut, and away goes your pond. If 
you sod the pond but don’t fence 
or don’t maintain an existing 
fence the same situation will exist. 
The only difference is where 
spillway is sodded it may take 
a little longer to cut out.” 

If you have your pond built 
under Soil Conservation Service 
supervision they will check the 





A soils specialist suggests 
that you apply about one- 
sixth more limestone than the 
standard recommendation for 
every inch of plow depth 
over six inches, because 
standard recommendations 
are designed to correct acid- 
ity only in a six-inch plow 
layer. 








watershed area draining into any 
pond site. They will not recom- 
mend a site that contains too 
much cropland and will recom- 
mend how to handle cropland in 
drainage area. “It’s the owner 
who goes ahead on an unap- 
proved basis who gets into trouble 
with excess silting,” thinks Mr. 
Schmitz. 

There are several ways to pro- 
tect larger dams from wave ac- 
tion. “Most effective, where it is 
possible to establish, is vegeta- 
tion,” Mr. Schmitz advises. “Bul- 
rushes, sedge, reed canary grass 
and slough grass have proved very 
effective. Don’t ever plant cat- 
tails as they attract muskrats that 
will burrow into dam. You will 
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need to inspect the dam at inter- 
vals to check rodent damage any- 
way. If you find any, use poison 
or traps. 

“Another protection for dams 
against wave action is riprapping 
with rock or using a log boom. 
I don’t like to recommend the 
log booms, however,” Mr. Schmitz 
says, “as they must be securely 
anchored or they become a haz- 
ard to the dam just as do waves. 
They also rot and require more 
checking and maintenance.” 

Generally speaking, owners are 
building bigger and deeper ponds 
now, Mr. Schmitz reports. “While 
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specifications still call for an av- 
erage depth of 7 feet, more and 
more farmers are building them 
10 to 12 feet deep,” he says. 
While ACP payments vary from 
county to county, average is 
about 10 cents a yard plus 50 per 
cent of pipe installation cost. 
“Payments are intended to cover 
about half the cost of a pond,” 
says Mr. Schmitz. 


After the experience of the last 
few years, conservationists have 
come to one conclusion. A pond 
should have a drainage area of 
40 to 60 acres for an adequate 
and dependable water supply. 





Handbook Charts Seasonal Market 
For Meat Animals 


To growers of meat animals who must plan production today 
for future sale, knowledge of seasonal price trends can be a helpful 
guide to management, according to a new handbook by the U. S 
Department of Agriculture. Entitled “Charting the Seasonal Market 
for Meat Animals,” Agriculture Handbook No. 83 includes 29 charts 
which show indexes of the seasonal trends for livestock and meats. 

The handbook, prepared by the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, describes the most common seasonal patterns in production, mar- 
keting, and prices for each of the meat animals. 

The handbook describes prices received by farmers, market 
prices of slaughter livestock, and market prices of feeder livestock. 
A section on production and marketing contains information on births. 
marketing, and slaughter. Production and consumption of meat, 
prices of meat, and reliability of seasonal indexes are covered. A 
final section tells how seasonal indexes can be used. 

The 46-page publication by Harold F. Breimyer and Charlotte 
A. Kause can be obtained free on request to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, AMS, Washington 25, D. C. 


West Virginia Extension 































Electric Brooders Save Baby Pigs 






Low cost infrared lamps protect 
new born pigs from becoming 
chilled, and prevent sows from 
crushing them... 


Condensed from The Southern Planter 
J. L. Calhoun 


OW can I save more pigs? 

That question is in the minds 
of many farmers. An electric pig 
brooder may be the answer. In 
fact, this device has been given 
credit for saving an average of 
114 pigs per litter. 

How is this saving possible? 
About % of all baby pig losses 
take place within a few hours 
after birth, because of chilling 
and crushing. Furthermore, 34 
of all losses happen within two 
days after farrowing. This means 
the first few days are important 
ones in the lives of pigs. It 
means also that pigs need to be 
protected during this critical per- 
iod. An electric pig brooder does 
just that. 


Three Big Advantages 


A pig brooder does three 
things: (1) it provides heat to dry 
and warm pigs quickly after birth, 
(2) it furnishes heat to prevent 
chilling of young pigs, and (3) 
it gives light and heat which at- 
tract the pigs away from the 


sow when they are not feeding. 
This reduces the chances of pigs 
being crushed by the sow. 


There are several different 
types of electric pig brooders. You 
can make your own brooders or 
buy commercial models. Many 
farmers have used the triangular 
shaped brooder that fits into a 
corner of the farrowing pen. The 
source of heat in these units is 
an ordinary lamp bulb in a suit- 
able reflector. In recent years, 
infrared lamps have become pop- 
ular for brooding pigs. They can 
be used in farrowing pens and in 
farrowing crates. Brooders of this 
type are inexpensive and easv 
to make. Factory built infrared 
pig brooders are also on the mar- 
ket. 


The main purpose of an infra- 
red lamp bulb is to produce heat 
instead of light. As the name 
suggests, this lamp is a source of 
infrared energy. These rays pass 
through the air without heating 
it, but when they strike a pig or 


Reprinted by permission from The Southern Planter, Richmond, Virginia 
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any object heating takes place. 


Types of Infrared Lamps 


Infrared lamps are made of 
two kinds of glass — standard 
glass and hard glass. The stan- 
dard glass lamps are cheaper; 
but they are likely to break when 
burning if water or cold objects 
get in contact with them. The 
so-called hard glass lamps are 
more expensive, but do not break 
as easily as the standard glass 
models. Infrared lamps for pig 
brooding have built-in reflectors 
and are made in several sizes. 
The 125-watt and 250-watt lamps 
are recommended for brooding 
pigs. With proper care, the life 
of these bulbs is about 5,000 
hours, which is many times the 
service that can be expected from 
an ordinary lamp bulb. 

It is easy to build an infrared 
lamp pig brooder. All you need 
is an infrared lamp, a porcelain 
socket, an attachment plug, and 
8 feet of service cord. It is re- 
commended that rubber jacketed 
asbestos insulated service cord be 
used in building infrared brood- 
ers. You will also need to ar- 
range for adjusting the height of 
the lamp. Be sure the lamp can- 
not hang closer than 24 inches 
above the litter. 

When temperatures are 45 de- 
grees or lower, plan on using the 
brooder before and after the pigs 
are born. Hang the lamp in the 
center of the pen and about six 
inches above the sow’s back. Pigs 
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chill easiest soon after birth. For 
that reason, it is a good idea to 
turn on the lamp a few hours 
before farrowing time to warm 
the sow and the litter, and to pro- 
vide warmth for the new-born 
pigs. 

Within 24 hours after the pigs 
are born, move the lamp to the 
protected area of the pen. This 
area is provided by nailing a few 





Today's market hog is out 
of balance. The average ani- 
mal produces enough meat 
for two persons and enough 
lard for three. 





boards across one corner of the 
pen. The space fenced off in this 
manner must be large enough 
for all the pigs without crowding. 
The bottom board should be 
about 8 inches above the litter. 
The purpose of these boards is to 
keep the sow away from the lamp 
and cord, and to give a warm 
and safe place for the pigs when 
they are not feeding. Hang the 
lamp 24 to 30 inches above the 
litter in the center of the pro- 
tected area. After the lamp is 
in the new location, place all 
the pigs under it. The pigs will 
soon learn the source of light and 
heat. They will spend most of 
the time in the protected area, 
which reduces the danger of pigs 
being crushed by the sow. 

Keep the lamp turned on for 
three days to two weeks, depend- 
ing upon the temperature. Use 
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a 250-watt infrared lamp during 
cold weather. When _ tempera- 
tures are higher, the 125-watt 
heat lamp may be used. 


The Cost Is Low 


At a cost of three cents per 
kilowatt-hour for electricity, a 
250-watt lamp will operate for 
about 18 cents per day. At this 
rate, a litter of pigs can be 
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about $1.80 for electricity. The 
125-watt lamp will burn at half 
the cost of the 250-watt size. 
Brooding pigs is just one of 
many uses of infrared lamps in 
the home and on the farm. They 
are useful for brooding poultry 
and lambs, for thawing frozen 
pipes, and for making working 
conditions more comfortable in 
milk houses, farm shops and sim- 


































brooded for 10 days at a cost of ilar locations. 





Pasture Fertilizer Gives Striking Results 


Despite very poor weather and grazing conditions, fertilized 
pastures came out far ahead of unfertilized in putting weight on beef 
cattle this summer at the University of Minnesota’s Rosemount Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station. 


Paul M. Burson, University soils professor, says that the fer- 
tilized pastures were not set back as much by drought as were the 
unfertilized. 

Steer gain per acre on fertilized pastures was 222.2 pounds. 
on unfertilized, 161 pounds. And cattle pastured in rotation on fer- 
tilized pastures sold for a little more than animals grazed on un- 
fertilized pasture. 


Steers on fertilized pasture’ sold for $20.50 per hundred pounds. 
those on unfertilized for $20. Value of beef produced per acre on 
fertilized pasture was $45.44, on unfertilized $32.22. In 1954, a 
better-moisture year, fertilized pasture produced $66.46 worth of 
beef per acre, while unfertilized produced $29.06 worth—$37.40 


per acre less. 


All pastures got three tons of lime per acre in 1952. Half of 
each pasture was fertilized with 500 pounds of 0-20-20 per acre 
as found necessary by soil tests. 


Rosemount’s 1955 pasture season was unusually poor. In April. 
May and most of June there was drought and pasture yield was 
cut seriously. There was another long dry spell from August 1 
through September 15. 




















OW shall we cope with the 

hurricanes? Should shed- 
type roofs be used on farm build- 
ings? Which way are we going 
in forage handling—baler or for- 
age harvester? Does it pay to 
haul green feed to cows? What’s 
the best way to paint a rusted 
galvanized steel roof? 

These and other questions were 
discussed at a meeting of the 
Pennsylvania section, American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers. 

How about shed roofs? Albert 
V. Krewatch, Extension agri- 
cultural engineer in Maryland, 
said thousands of shed roofs blew 
off in Hurricane Hazel but not 
one gable roof to his knowledge. 
Shed roofs had to with-stand 640 
pounds of lifting force per run- 
ning foot in 100 mile an hour 
winds. Gable roofs tend to split 
full force of wind, thus taking 
some of the pressure off roof and 
building. 

Faulty construction made Ha- 
zel’s work easier, Krewatch said. 
One barn toppled over because 
it had no tie-down bolts. An- 
other barn casualty was blamed 


New Engineering Ideas 
For the Farm 


Agricultural Engineers offer ideas 


for every farmer... 


Condensed from Pennsylvania Farmer 


on inadequate angle bracing and 
no tie-down between roof and 
plate. Krewatch showed a pic- 
ture of one roof that blew off 
a concrete block structure, taking 
the top tier of cement blocks 
with it. The roof was only an- 
chored that deep. Engineers say 
wall should be anchored 16 inches 
in poured concrete footing and 
two or three feet into walls of 
block, tile, brick, etc. U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture will pub- 
lish a bulletin shortly on storm- 
proofing buildings. 
Building Reduces Labor 
Buildings occupied the think- 
ing of two other speakers. Clif- 
ford L. Orbaker, area manager 
of Doane Agricultural Service, 
stated that good design in modern 
pole-type structures reduces work 
50 per cent. His firm has been 
studying pole-type buildings for 
25 years. When made with top 
quality material, he said, they 
cost $1 to $1.25 per square foot. 
According to Orbaker, a complete 
dairy set up costs about $300 per 
cow from the time the first hole 
is dug to the first cow is milked. 


Reprinted by permission from Pennsylvania Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Some are now in operation in 
Pennsylvania. 

Orbaker pointed out that barns 
should be tools. For instance, the 
average farmer with a stanchion- 
type barn and a 20-cow herd lifts 
1,000,000 pounds a year. With 
pole-type structures, Doane has 
cut lifting to 300,000 pounds for 
a 60-cow herd. 

Earl D. Anderson of Stran- 
Steel Corp. stressed the multi- 
purpose building. Buildings made 
by his firm are easily adapted to 
other uses. This is important, he 
said, due to the revolution in 
farm practices. 


How To Paint Galvanized Steel 


Ever hear it said that a person 
should wait a year before paint- 
ing galvanized steel? There’s 
nothing to it, said Harold V. Wal- 
ton, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. Nor do you have to treat 
the galvanized surface with vine- 
gar first. Studies at Penn State 
reveal paint on freshly-galvanized 
steel did as well or better than 
paint on well-weathered or vine- 
gar-treated galvanized steel. 


Walton doesn’t see much rea- 
son for painting new galvanized 
roofing, however. If a farmer 
wants to paint, he said, the best 
time is when the roof is 10 per 
cent rusty. “You won’t see that 
much rust from the ground,” he 
noted, “so get out the ladder and 
take a look occasionally.” 

Research men at Penn State 
also found that it doesn’t pay to 
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scrub rusty roofing with a wire 
brush. Sweeping off the excess 
rust with a broom seems to be 
sufficient. 

Metallic zinc paint with an oil 
vehicle (type 1) holds up best 
on galvanized steel roofs, Walton 
found. Best practice is to put 
on one coat of paint at 10 per 
cent rust and then apply a sec- 
ond coat one year later. Roofs 
painted in this manner outper- 
form roofs which received two 
coats at one time. 

Folks can use lights for more 
than reading. Joseph P. Ditch- 
man, General Electric, noted that 
length of night influences plant 
behavior. Chrysanthemums, for 
instance, “decide” to bloom when 
the nights get longer. To hold 
them back, just turn on the light 
for a few minutes at night. The 
plants “think the nights are short 
and refuse to bloom.” Scientists 
have even talked the birds into 
winging their way again only a 
few weeks after they arrived 
north by subjecting them to long- 
er nights. It is also possible to 
make a plant go to seed by 
manipulating the amount of light 
it receives. Ditchman visualizes 
the day when tractors with flood 
lights will be used to “trick the 
plants.” 

Frozen Food Cabinets 

Ag engineers at Pennsylvania 
State University have eliminated 
some of the “bugs” in the op- 
eration of frozen food cabinets 
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by substituting a smaller motor 
and running it continuously. One 
commercial model studied was 
equipped with a one-third horse- 
power motor, said Mark D. Shaw. 
The motor ran in cycles and was 
controlled by a thermostat. The 
college men replaced it with a 
one-sixth horsepower motor and 
ran it continuously. Result: 
cabinet kept eight degrees colder 
while using the same amount of 
electric power. 

This is important, Shaw said, 
because they found temperatures 
in some commercial models 
varied from plus 10 degrees 
Fahrenheit to a minus 12 degrees. 
Food keeps better, and for longer 
periods, at the lower levels. 


At Hershey Farms, they try to 
keep one four-legged animal per 
acre. One way to accomplish 
this, says James Bobb, the farm 
manager, is to haul pasture to the 
cows. According to Bobb, it takes 
four man hours a day with mod- 
ern equipment to cut and haul 
green feed for 122 cows. But he 
thinks it more than pays for it- 
self in increased yields per acre 
and higher production per cow. 


Bobb said some pasturing is 
done when grasses are at their 
peak. He pointed out, however, 
that Pennsylvania has only about 
eight weeks of “excellent pasture” 
a year. The rest of the time the 
cow just doesn’t get enough to 
eat. Bobb has been able to cut 
pasture acreage at Hershey Farms 
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and add more acres of higher 
yielding legumes and_ grasses. 
Other advantages of bunk feed- 
ing—less fencing, no tramping of 
feed, and greater use of equip- 
ment. 

Bobb was asked if crop yields 
were hurt by cutting at varying 
maturity dates, and if the land 
was “puddled” in wet weather 





While milk is plentiful 
enough in the United States, 
world production is sufficient 


only to give each person a 
quart every three days. 





by heavy equipment. Answer to 
both was “none we could ever 
notice.” 

Was there any bloat? “No,” 
said Bobb. They feed hay before 
the cows get their chopped grass 
in the bunkers. The grass is 
direct-cut and hauled twice daily. 


Forage Harvesting 

Here are some other points 
brought out during the panel on 
forage harvesting: 

The flail-type harvester re- 
quires less power but there is no 
means of regulating length of cut 
by speed of machine across field, 
said Robert Howard of John 
Deere. In answer to a question, 
Dr. John Bratzler of Pennsylvania 
State University emphasized that 
length of cut is not important 
in upright silos. 

The trend is toward cutting 
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forage grasses direct without 
wilting, reported C. A. Clime, In- 
ternational Harvester. 

“Should a farmer wilt?” Ja 


member of the audience asked 
Dr. Bratzler. 
“Not for silage,’ Dr. Bratzler 


replied. He said more poor silage 
is made when it is too dry than 
when it is too wet. But preserva- 
tive is recommended for latter. 

Dr. Bratzler said it takes almost 
as good weather to wilt silage 
sufficiently as it does to make 
good hay. “The farmers I talk 
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with want to get the job done re- 
gardless of the weather,” he ex- 
plained. 

Fewer auxiliary motors are be- 
ing sold today for forage harvest- 
ers, noted Clime. Unlike a com- 
bine, he said, slow down in “hard 
going” doesn’t affect quality of 
product. Also: newer tractors 
have the horsepower to do the job 
without an assist from a second 
motor. 

Concensus of panel was that 
choppers will become more pop- 
ular, cutting into sales of balers. 





Effects of High Price Supports 


Do high fixed price supports help to control or reduce produc- 


tion of a particular product? 


Experiences in numerous countries, besides our own, help to 
answer this question, reports H. C. M. Case of the University of 


Illinois. 


If a farmer grows corn, wheat, oats and soybeans, and a price 
of 90 per cent of parity is guaranteed for corn alone, which crop 
or crops will the farmer try to produce the most of? 

Probably nearly every honest person will say corn, believes 


Case. 


This reasoning is strictly in keeping with the effort many 


farmers have made to increase their corn acreage allotments when 


they were in force. 


Primarily, high fixed prices or price subsidies as used in Europe 
are designed to increase production of products in short supply. 
Even before World War II, Great Britain subsidized the grow- 


ing of sugar beets because there was little home sugar supply. 


Dur- 


ing and since the war, prices for certain grain and livestock products 


have been supported. 


The supports did increase the supply, but 


available supplies were still far short of domestic demand. 
These experiences and others can be interpreted in only one 
way, points out Case: High fixed prices or subsidies have been used 


successfully to increase production in other countries. 
good reason why they will not give the same results here. 


There is no 

















RANGE REJUVENATION 


More forage, more irrigated pasture, 


more winter feed was what this rancher 
wanted. Here is how he got it! ... 





Condensed from 
Western Livestock Journal 


Neal S. Bue 


OW to produce more range 

forage, more irrigated pas- 
ture and more winter feed so they 
can expand rather than curtail 
their livestock operations is a 
problem that is being solved by 
ranchers in the great Intermoun- 
tain west. 

Prime example is Sterling 
Magleby of St. Anthony, Idaho, 
who has in the past few years 
greatly increased the quality and 
carrying capacity of his range- 
land pastures. 

Magleby’s range, pasture and 
meadow holdings are located in 
the Henry’s Lake area of Idaho 
about 30 miles west of the west 
entrance to Yellowstone National 
Park, and at an elevation of 6,500 
feet. 

Magleby was able to see many 
possibilities for developing his 
unit at Henry’s Lake to provide 
better grassland. With technical 
assistance furnished by the soil 
conservation service, he devel- 


Reprinted by 


Union Stock Yards, 


oped a program of subdividing 
the unit into seven fenced fields, 
brush eradication and reseeding, 
fertilizing and proper irrigation. 
Grazing Control 

Sub-dividing into seven units 
has made it possible for Magleby 
to provide proper control of graz- 
ing and made it possible to use 
a system of rotational grazing, 
protection of new seedings, har- 
vest of hay from new seedings 
and excess forage, and proper ir- 
rigation with non-grazing during 
irrigation. Stock water is ade- 
quate and well distributed. 

Prior to improvements, Magle- 
by’s unit consisted of some mea- 
dow land, both dry and _irri- 
gated, the remainder being most- 
ly sagebrush and native range 
grass. 

The irrigated meadow con- 
sisted of timothy, red top, white 
dutch clover and some perennial 
weeds as well as some native 
meadow and aspengrass range. 


ermission from Western Livestock Journal, 


Los Angeles, California 
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This pasture had a productive 
capacity of about one AUM per 
acre for the period of May 15 
to Oct. 15. However, utilization 
was not uniform throughout the 
field because of the absence of 
cross fences. 


Production Jumps 

After the reseeding had been 
established, Magleby said the 
land was producing about four 
AUM per acre for the same sea- 
son of use, plus 1% to 2 tons 
of hay from the new seedings. 

The starting and stopping dates 
were probably too early in the 
spring and too late in the fall, 
but through management this 
was made possible by beginning 
grazing on the old sod and wet 
land grasses and sedges. The 
stock would utilize the course 
vegetation before it became rank. 

To date, Magleby has reseeded 
approximately 400 acres. The 
new seedings are not used the 
first year. Hay is cut the second 
and third year with some fall 
grazing, and then used for graz- 
ing starting the fourth year. 

The irrigated seedings are 
manchar smooth brome, orchard 
grass and ladino and alsike clover. 
The dryland seedings were made 
with manchar smooth brome and 
intermediate wheatgrass. 
Nitrogen Deficiency 

The irrigated grass-clover seed- 
ings fall off in forage production, 
usually in the third year. A de- 
ficiency in available nitrogen ap- 
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peared to be the principle factor. 


The first fertilizing trials gave 
a very high result; higher, per- 
haps, than for an average year, 
but they did show the advantages 
of commercial nitrogen. Results 
were: 


On the strips, to which about 
33 lb. of available nitrogen was 
added, the yield was 6,050 Ib. 
of air dry forage per acre. 

Where no nitrogen was added, 
2,825 lb. per acre was produced. 

In a thick stand of clover, but 
with no fertilizer added, 5,830 
lb. per acre was produced. 

This trial also showed the value 
of clover in the grass mixture 
because the yield of the unfer- 
tilized clover was almost as high 
as the fertilized stand of grass. 

When Magleby took over the 
unit the irrigation system con- 
sisted of a series of deep gullied 
ditches. These were filled in and 
new head ditches were made. 

The field ditches were run on 
a controlled grade of approxi- 
mately 0.2 foot drop per 100 
feet with spacings of about 250 
feet apart. By this method the 
water is spread from ditch to 
ditch down the slope of the land. 
Erosion is also completely con- 
trolled. 

Magleby’s program has pro- 
vided a good demonstration of 
proper land use and maximum 
development. This same program 
is now being used by many others 
in the same area. 




















All-Purpose Spray 
“Ra for the Home Fruit Grower 


This all-purpose spray will be a great boon to the farmer with a 
variety of fruits for home consumption .. . 


Condensed from American Fruit Grower 


C. R. 


EACHES, plums, sweet and 

sour cherries, pears, quince, 
red raspberries, blackberries, and 
grapes can now be sprayed with 
the same spray mixture. 

Four to five applications of this 
mixture per year should be suf- 
ficient to produce fruit relatively 
free from insect and disease at- 
tack. Apples may also be sprayed 
with the same formula but sev- 
eral more spray applications are 
needed during the growing sea- 
son. In general, apples are not 
advised for a planting that is to 
be sprayed with an all-purpose 
formula. 

This spray formula which was 
developed at the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and 
which is recommended as safe 
and effective is as follows: 

Amounts Used Per 





Materials 100 Gals. 10 Gals. 
Ibs. ozs. 
Methoxychlor (Marlate) 
Se Ul ans<aacs 2'h 4 
Malathion 25% WP ..3 5 
Captan or Ferbam ..2 3 





The advantages of having only 


Cutright 


one spray mixture that can be 
used on all fruits is evident. First, 
the number of ingredients is only 
three as contrasted with the many 
materials that must be on hand 
if each fruit is sprayed separately. 
In fact, the three materials com- 
bined in proper proportions can 
now be purchased in a single 
package. 


Second, all fruits can be 
sprayed at the same times, thus 
using labor much more efficiently. 
However, it should be definitely 
understood that a formula such 
as this, used a limited number 
of times, will not produce fruit 
as uniformly free of insect and 
disease injury as that produced 
by commercial fruit growers. 


Timing The Spray 


As soon as the petals have 
fallen from sour cherry or late 
blooming peaches, make the first 
spray application. Repeat in 10 
days and following this, spray at 
intervals of two weeks until at 
least four applications are made. 


Reprinted by permission from the American Fruit Grower, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Do not spray fruits when they 
are in bloom. 
Safety 

The materials used in this 
formula are among the safest but 
are still poisons. Handle them 
as such. 
Equipment 

The sprays may be put on with 
any power sprayer large or small, 
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or if you have more time, with 
hand sprayers. Be sure to cover 
all fruits and foliage with the 


spray. 
Special Note 

Methoxychlor is a necessary 
part of the formula for the first 
two steps. After these it may be 
omitted if desired. 





HOGS SHOW HIGH LABOR PROFIT 


A University of Minnesota agricultural economist, S. A. En- 
gene, says hogs pay almost twice as high a labor return as feeder 
cattle and three to four times as much as dairy cattle or chickens. 
His figures come from records kept by members of a farm manage- 
ment service the past three years. 

Feed was the biggest single livestock cost item. It was half the 
total cost for dairy cattle, four-fifths for feeders and hogs and two- 
thirds the cost for chickens. 

The “labor bill” is about one fourth of the total dairy costs, 
but a fifth with chickens—and less than a tenth of the cost of rais- 
ing hogs and feeder cattle. 

Hogs gave the highest return for labor—about $3.14 per hour. 
However, hogs don’t provide much of a “home market” for farm 
labor—farmers spent only about nine hours to produce $100 in- 
come. Dairy cattle gave a return of $1.02 per hour, and farmers 
spent 28 hours to produce $100 income. 

Thus, says Engene, hogs would be best on a farm where there 
is much feed, but few people or very little time to care for animals. 

And dairying would be best on a farm that has plenty of labor. 
A farmer more interested in finding a good market for feed than 
for his labor can get a gross return of $196 from each $100 of feed 
fed dairy cattle, Engene found. But feeder cattle give only $136 
for each $100 worth of feed. 

Although dairy cattle give a high return for feed, such costs as 
shelter, equipment, interest, and veterinary services are $40 per 
$100 worth of feed fed, compared with $12 to $18 for each $100 
feed fed other livestock. University Farm News 

















‘Ee CULL or not to cull. 

This question has been an- 
swered with a “yes” by poultry 
raisers for years. It all started 
when it was found that a layer 
can be distinguished from a non- 
layer by pigmentation, comb con- 
dition, and the spread between 
the pubic bones. It seemed logi- 
cal that the next step should be 
culling out the non-layer and 
leaving the layer in the pens to 
produce eggs. 


By culling we mean only the 
culling of a _ production-bred 
flock after it has been housed. 

Amazingly enough, only one 
major experiment has been run 
on this problem. E. P. Jeffry, 
University of Massachusetts, 
found some years ago that a flock 
not culled until March was most 
profitable. 


We became curious at Creigh- 
ton Brothers about this thing 
when we analyzed the mortality 
of 4,800 unculled pullets and 
compared it with mortality in 


To Cull or Not to Cull 


With a healthy, high pate flock you 
are usually better off 





not to cull until 
March or April... 


Condensed from Poultry Tribune 
Gordon D. Rapp and John S. Frederick 


culled pullets. In both groups, 
mortality ran about one per cent 
per month. Here was quite a 
blow to our old ideas, since cull- 
ing was supposed to reduce mor- 
tality. 

The poultryman who is de- 
ciding whether or not to cull has 
to know one major fact: What 
would have been the production 
of his culls if he had left them 
in the flock? To such a yard- 
stick he can add current eco- 
nomic factors and then decide 
what to do. 

Fortunately this problem is 
open to experimental attack. You 
can do “paper” culling and “ac- 
tual” culling. We did both. 

First, we took the trapnest rec- 
ords of 1,285 of our ROP can- 
didates which had been trap- 
nested in 1951-52. We “culled” 
in October, December, and Feb- 
ruary. We called a bird a “cull” 
if she hadn’t laid any eggs in 
three consecutive weeks. Two of 
these weeks had to be in the “cull- 
ing” month. 

Then we compared the hen- 
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housed production of these 
“culls” from the culling month 
to June, with the hen-housed 
production of the whole flock. 
June is usually the time birds 
have to be culled anyway to make 
room for pullets. 

The yardstick we were looking 
for was the difference in hen- 
housed production between 
“culls” and the flock as a whole. 
This was 15 per cent for Oc- 
tober “culls,” 17 per cent for 
December “culls”? and 27 per 
cent for February “culls.” The 
number of “culls” was 62, 93, and 
33 respectively. 

Note that throughout this ar- 
ticle we talk in terms of the per 
cent hen-housed production of 
culls in relation to the whole 
flocks production. If in the case 
above, for example the produc- 
tion of the whole flock was 70 
per cent, then the October “culls,” 
which laid at a 15 per cent lower 
rate, averaged 55 per cent pro- 
duction. If the flock average were 
60 per cent, then the October 
culls averaged 45 per cent pro- 
duction. 

It is questionable whether these 
percentages are valid in flocks 
laying at an extremely high or 
low rate, but within a normal 
range of production, the figures 
should be quite accurate. Pre- 
senting the data in this way makes 
them more generally applicable. 


Paper culling can give us some 
leads, but there is still this ques- 
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tion. What will be the results if 
the birds are actually culled? 
Surely this is less accurate than 
paper culling. Exactly how ac- 
curate is it, and what will our 
yardstick look like? 

To get an answer to this ques- 
tion we worked with 1,423 out 
of our 4,600 ROP candidates. 
These were trapnested from Au- 
gust, 1953, to June, 1954. 

Once every week one of us 
would “cull” this flock. In other 
words, J.S.F. “culled” beginning 
on November 2 and every other 
week until February 22. G.D.R. 
“culled” beginning November 9 


and every other week until 
March 1. 
Birds Culled at Night 

We “culled” these birds at 


night with a flashlight, just like 
any other poultryman. A cull 
was considered any bird out of 
production. After we had gone 
carefully through the birds in the 
pen and had crated the culls, 
we uncrated each bird and classi- 
fied her into (1) a bird which 
probably would come back into 
production at a later date, and 
into (2) a bird which wouldn’t 
come back. The leg band num- 
bers of these birds were recorded. 
The candidate was then carefully 
replaced on the roost. 

In this way we were able to 
get information on man differ- 
ences in culling ability. We were 
also able to calculate the pro- 
duction of these two classes of 
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birds “culled”out under regular 
farm conditions. 

The main results of these tests 
are summarized in the table be- 
low. Let’s go through this to- 
gether. 

The table is broken down into 
“culling” practiced in November, 
in December, or in February. 
The “A” type of culling refers 
to all the birds which at any time 
were classified as culls poten- 
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pected to come back. They did, 
and laid 12 per cent hen-housed 
eggs less than the flock of 1,423 
Leghorns as a whole. G.D.R. 
culled 38 birds that averaged 11 
per cent below the flock from 
December to June. You can fol- 
low this same analysis through 
the other month. The per cent 
production of the “A” and “B” 
groups was alike, but J.S.F. culled 
more birds so he can lay claim 





Per Cent Hen-Housed Production of "Culled" Birds in Relation 
to the Hen-Housed Production of the Flock of 1,423 Leghorns 

















“Culling” In “Culling” In "Culling" In 
Type of November December February 
Culling* 
Number of] Dec.-June | Number | Jan.-June | Number of] Mar-June 
Birds | Production| of Birds | Production Birds Production 
in Relation in Relation in Relation 
to Flock to Flock to Flock 
A 58 —12% 48 —I7% | 105 —!2% 
B 38 —11% 34 —12% 89 —- 9% 
Cc 13 —3b% 5 —26% 16 —45% 
D 78 —1I3% 56 —!0% 136 —I2% 























*A—"Culls" which were expected to resume production (culled by J.S.F.) 
B—"'Culls" which were expected to resume production (culled by G.D.R.) 
C—"Culls" which were not expected to resume production 


‘culled by J.S.F. and G.D.R.) 


D—All “culls” 





tially able to resume production; 
these were culled by J.S.F. 

The “B” type of culling is the 
same thing only the culling was 
done by G.D.R. Both “A” and 
“B” include some of the “C” 
type birds, or culls which were 
not expected to lay any more. 


Looking at the first column, 
we see that J.S.F. culled 58 birds 
in November which were ex- 


to being the superior judge. The 
difference between  cullers is 
quite striking. 

Our Face Is Red 


Culls of type “C” are all birds 
which were not expected to come 
back into production. They were 
the “true” culls. But is our face 
red! These birds laid at a third 
lower rate than the flock. This 
is a far cry from zero production. 
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It points up one of the striking 
results of this study. 

While both of us had many 
years of experience with poultry, 
it is still impossible to get a high 
degree of accuracy in culling. 
This was brought out also by 
looking at records of individual 
birds we had culled. Quite a 
few judgment errors were made. 

Type “D” culling is really the 
type which is of practical signifi- 
cance. This includes all birds re- 
moved because they were out of 
production. Their production 
was 10 to 13 per cent below the 
flock average. This means for 
example, that for a flock aver- 
aging 70 per cent, culls removed 
might be expected to average 57 
to 60 per cent between culling 
time and early summer. 


Here then is our yardstick. Pro- 
duction of culls is 10 to 13 per 
cent below the flock average. 
This closely approximates results 
of paper culling practiced with 
a different flock, at a different 
rate of lay, in a different year, 
although the same high produc- 
ing strain was used. 

The paper culling was more 
accurate, so that culls laid more 
poorly. Let’s round the figures 
off and say that culls will lay at 
a 10 to 15 per cent lower hen- 
housed rate of production than 
the flock from which they were 
removed. 

How do we go on from here 
to decide whether to cull and 
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when to cull? If you are looking 
for a yes or no answer, you won't 
find it here. You will have to 
do your own thinking and de- 
ciding, because culling depends 
on a number of economic con- 
ditions. 


For example, let’s assume you 
can make money this year with 
a flock averaging 40 per cent 
production. By this we mean that 
at 39 per cent you lose money 
and at 41 per cent you make 
money. The actual production 
of your flock is 70 per cent. If 
our yardstick is correct, then birds 
culled because they are not lay- 
ing will average 55 to 60 per cent 
production. Such production is 
profitable, and therefore you 
should not cull. 


Now assuming that we have a 
year in which you have the same 
70 per cent production, but a 
flock is only profitable at a 60 
per cent rate. Then it pays to 
cull. 


Consider Egg-Feed Ratio 


The egg-feed ratio is important. 
You also have to consider the 
cost of culling, whether you can 
save enough labor by having few- 
er birds, the price of eggs and 
fowl now and later. You have 
to think in terms of the cost of 
rearing a _ replacement pullet, 
since total profit from a cull bird 
may be no less than the profit 
from a replacement pullet laying 
at a higher rate but having to 
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carry rearing cost charges. 

It may pay you to cull our 
type “C” birds only. In a nor- 
mal, well bred flock there are 
too few of these to make it worth- 
while. Culling to prevent mor- 
tality is also of doubtful value. 
You save too few birds. The 
“sure bets” will be turned down 
by the processor anyway. 


Cage Culling More Accurate 

If you have birds in cages, your 
culling may be more accurate. 
Judging by our precise paper 
culling, your added accuracy 
may change the yardstick to 15 
to 20 per cent. All other consid- 
erations are the same. We won- 
der if cage operators aren’t car- 
ried away too much in their en- 
thusiasm over the accuracy of 
their culling. Lots of birds come 
back into dandy production after 
being out for a few weeks. 

The suggestion has been made 
that culls should be placed in 
cages or a small pen and re- 
turned to the flock after they 
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have resumed production. This 
reduces the social pressure ex- 
erted by layers on non-layers and 
enables the poultryman to feed 
a special ration to culls. Such 
a procedure may be worthwhile, 
especially in a situation where 
culling is just on the borderline 
of paying or not paying. 

No part of our results apply 
to a flock which has or had an 
outbreak of disease. In such a 
case, culling must be conducted 
according to the probabilities in- 
volved in the resumption of pro- 
duction, and they depend on the 
type of disease. A poorly reared 
flock also may represent a spe- 
cial case. 

Judging by our results, properly 
culled birds will lay at a 10 to 
15 per cent lower rate than the 
rate of your flock. With a well 
bred, healthy flock, you’re prob- 
ably better off not to cull until 
March or April, at which time 
you have to thin hens down any- 
way to make room for pullets. 





First-Calf Heifers Mood tiene Feed 


First-calf heifers need more feed per 100 pounds of body weight 


than older cows. 


I. W. Slater, Wyoming dairy specialist, says it’s 





a good idea to see that these animals get extra grain and plenty 
of good-quality roughage through their entire lactation period. Slater 
says that because a 2-year-old cow is still growing, she needs more 
total digestible nutrients in her ration than an older animal. 

Normally, dairymen feed one pound of grain for every five to 
six pounds of milk produced by older cows. So, on the same basis, 
feed one pound of grain for every four to five pounds of milk by 
the younger animal. University of Wyoming 
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h (1) Devin-Adair Co., 23 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. 
a lot of unhappy (2) C. Hinman, Grand Junction, Colorado. 
farming experience (3) Iowa State College Press, Press Building, Ames, Iowa. 
and cost you a (4) Farmer's Digest, Box 404, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

‘ (5) Springer Pub ishing Co., 44 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 
great deal less in (6) John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth’ Ave., New York 16. 
time and money. (7) Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 


ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 


Artificial Breeding of Farm Animals. 
Perry. 1952 Edition. (Source 4) $5.00 


GRASSES AND LEGUMES 
Range Management. Sampson. 1 
SS are eat 
Forages: The Science of ee yom 
riculture. Hughes. 724 p. — 5 
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BEEF CATTLE 
Beef Cattle. 4th Edition. R. R. er 473 


641 pages. 1952. (Source 6) POULTRY 
a a of eid Mgt. notre, 
SOE. oraud cae waneak 6 
DAIRY CATTLE AND DAIRBYING Hatchery Operation and Mgt. Funk. 


Dairy Cattle. —. 4th Edition. W. W. Irwin. 1955. (Source 6) ........ 
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Tits 4 By Oy. Commercial Poultry Production. Marble 
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112 1952. (Source 3) ........ » 
Dairy Poattle Feeding and Mgt., Hen- FARM & ACCOUNTING MGT. 
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FARM CROPS ue? Make Your Farm Pay. Malone. 
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371 p. (Source 3) ........ $3.95 
Hunger Signs in Crops. Color photos. Law and the Farmer. Beuscher. 1955. 
Practical. (Source 4) .......... $4.50 RRS eer: 
Crop Production, Principles and Prac- Feeds and Feeding. Complete. Morrison. 
tices. Ahigren. 1953. (Source 4) $4.50 1951. 631 p. (Source 4) ...... $3.50 
Plant - ulators in Agriculture. Tur- 
kep. . (Source 6) ......... $5.50 FEEDS 
Feeds and Feeding. Complete. Morrison. 10¢ 
m.. — 2 arash EE we 
eeds an eeding. Abridge Morri- care 
Protect Your Farm son. 1951. 631 p. (Source 4) ...$3.50 ws 
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GENERAL FARMING 


3 law means in 
sothe. Wat ls Midwest Farm Handbook, 400 p. 1954. 


every situation of work and life on 


a farm. What you must do to steer re Pea eae en cn tee se: $3.00 
clear of legal troubles and how to Grasses and Grassland Farming. Hi 
gain all benefits under State and Staten. 336 p. (Source 1) ....$5.00 


Federal laws. Everything from wills 


to water rights. 
416 pages Send only $4.95 


GENERAL LIVESTOCK 
Animal Breeding. Winters. 1954. 


nayivestock, Health Eneyelopedia 1 nuat'Purpose attic. G.” Hi. ‘ilinsa” 
e . Seiden. - 

prove the health of your cattle, 320 p. Illus. (Source 2) ....... $5.00 
sheep, hogs, — + yo Which SHEE 
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lowest cost, in prevention and ep Stones Kammlade. 1947. 534 $6.50 
treatment of ee OSS 6 CNSR ere ssn TOneseoens 
common injuries. The advice of TREES AND FORESTRY 


314 specialists in easy ABC order. 
624 pages, 300 illustrations. 
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Improved Nut Trees of North America 
and How to Grow Them. Reed & 
Davidson. (Source 1) ......... $6.00 


TRIAL ORDER. Within ten days 
you may return book(s) for full 
refund. 
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Livestock Health Encyclopedia. Seiden. 
624 p. 300 Illus. 1951 (Source 3) $6.95 


This listing of farm books is a service 
to our readers and to publishers. For 
information about costs, write to Farm- 
er’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 
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AGRICULTURAL NEWS LETTERS 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc., 5144 
Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 8, Missouri. 
Management Service. 
ARTIFICIAL BREEDING EQUIPM’T 
National Agricultural Supply Co., Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. Catalog. 
FERTILIZERS 
‘‘Na-Churs"’ Plant Food Co., 463 Mon- 
roe St., Marion, Ohio. Also; London, 
Ontario, Canada. 
POWER LAWN MOWERS 
a gaa Electric Mfg. Co., Merrill, 
Iowa. tugged, farm type rotary 
mowers 
SOIL TESTING SUPPLIES 
National Agricultural Supply Co., Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin. Catalog. 
VETERINARY PRODUCTS 
Anchor Serum Co., of Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Veterinary Catalog. 
POULTRY EQUIPMENT 
The Cyclone Mfg. Co., Urbana, Indi- 
ana. Modernized poultry supplies. 


EARLIEST lomMATO 


arner, JUNG'S WAYAHEAD 
r j BIG RED FRUITS RIPEN EARLY AS 
JULY 4th. Regular price 15c¢ per 
pkt., but to introduce Jung's Quality 
Seeds we will send you 5 PKTS. OF 
SEEDS for 1 0c. This will consist of a 
trial pkt. of Wayahead Tomato, 
Tendercore Carrot, All Cream Let- 
tuce, Earliest Radish and the New 
PEPPERMINT STICK 
ZINNIAS. All for, st, 
10c, in Canada 20c. When requested, fs 
we will also send our beautif. “ll color b ies 
tatalog of bargains in Seea.. Bulbs, ihe : 
Trees and Shrubs. Coupon for Rare Y <e4 aur 
Premiums in every catalog. Send 10c. Fas) y 


Station 26 ; 
CRETE TTD ID rondoinn, wise. 


VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 


DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 

Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


FIND:I ANA. INC 
NUIANAPOLIS 6 INDIANA 




























































NOWASTE Mineral Feeders for 
hogs, cattle, sheep. Pen and sow 
feeders. Pellet feeders. Weather- 
proof Poultry range feeders. Com- 
posters. FERTUSAN Compost ac- 
tivator and Poultry land cleaner. 
Soil test kits. Write — 
Otto Zimmerman, Mfr., Dept. F.D, 
Fairfax, Minnesota 











Enjoy 
finer flavor 
and greater 
nutrition of 
whole wheat 
grain... 





freshly ground! 








every food element is 
retained! WRITE TO- 
DAY for prices—FREE 
recipes—food facts! 


SPECIAL 
OFFER — FLOUR 


Send coupon for intro 
ductory offer of 5-\b. 
pkg., Deaf Smith wheot 
flour, America's rich- 
est in food elements, 
or select Wis.-Minn., 


Ever-increasing 

in popularity 
Everyone knows that 
bread and other cereal 
foods made with whole 
grain freshly ground 
is far tastier and richer 
in health-giving nutri- 
ments. And — it’s the 
wise home where some- 
thing is done about it. 





Rapid — efficient, the 


Lee Household Electric wheat flour — stone 
Flour Mill reduces whole ground the day it's 
shipped 


grain to fluffy flour for 
a fraction of a penny 
a pound. Best of all, 
it's STONE GROUND— 
LEE ENGINEERING COMPANY, Dept., F.D. 
2023 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


{_] DEAF SMITH FLOUR, 5-\b. pkg. Postpaid. Only $1.50 
WIS.-MINN. FLOUR, 5- Ib. pkg. Postpaid. Only $1.00 


LEE ENGINEERING CO. 


Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Nome near sceceetnintanginipeiaigunetat 


Street 








City 
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Here's a new idea that lets you do 
your farm record keeping when you 
‘darn well" feel like it. It gets you 
away from being a bookkeeper every- 
day of the year... yet accurately 
records information you must have to 
make money farming and avoid pay- 
ing taxes you don't owe. 

Secret of the new system — "It lets 
your bank keep your books". It pro- 
vides a special farm bank deposit or 
pass beok that you can substitute 
for the bank book you now use. In 
this new bank book, you or the teller 
have ample space to record where 
your deposits come from and what 
you sell. At the end of the year, a 
complete record of your farm income 
is ready to transfer to your Easy-Way 
Account Book. 

Bankers like this new idea. Farmers 
now can take full advantage of their 
banking facilities . . . just like other 
business men. Your banker surely will 
be glad te cooperate. 
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Abeve: It's fast and easy to transfer 
Inceme figures from the Easy Way 
Bank Book to the Account Book. Note 
hew the forms are planned to provide 
the information you must have for 
your tex returns. 





LET YOUR BANK 
KEEP YOUR BOOKS 


New farm bookkeeping system makes your 
bank book a record of farm income .. . 
your check book a record of farm expenses. 
You save time and taxes... 





Above: It's even easier to keep a 
definite and indisputable record of 
your farm expenses as you go through 
the year. Just do what you should do 
anyway ... pay by check. Note on 
the check or the stub what you bought 
or paid for. Later transfer this infor- 
mation to the Expense Summary of 
your Easy Way Account Book. Again, 
you automatically get the figures re- 
quired for your income tax return. 


For cash purchases which are easily 
forgotten and difficult to prove, spe- 
cial forms are provided in the Easy- 
Way Deposit Book. They tell you 
how much cash you withhold from 
deposits and make it easy to match 
up expenditures with cash you handle. 

There's nothing else like the Easy- 
Way System. Depending on how you 
want to use it, it can provide a com- 
plete and comprehensive accounting 
of your farm business or only that 
required for your tax return. One 
farm family, using a similar system, 
figured time spent paid them $25.00 
an hour. Start the new year right. 
Order your Easy-Way System today. 
Your money back if you aren't com- 
pletely satisfied. Send only $2.00 to 
the address below. 


FARMER'S DIGEST, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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